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From the headquarters of the Shopping Service in 





New York we are prepared to shop for our readers 
when they are out of town, or with them when they are 
in town. In ordering articles mentioned in these 
columns send money in form of check or money or- 
der and please add tage when requested in descrip- 
tion of the article. Orders should be sent without delay 
to insure their being filled. Address your letter to the 
House Beautiful Shopping Service, 200 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 








THE: little Japanese lady 

depicted on this page 
makes an attractive wall- 
pocket for flowers. The 
basket on her back will 
hold water for cut flowers 
or ivy; or earth can be 
filled in for a growing 
plant. Her kimono is old 
blue with a rose lining, 
whichshows here and there 
at bottom of her skirt. 
She is made of bisque and 
hails from Flowery Japan. 
Her price is $2 with car- 
fare included. [451] 


HE copy of ‘‘Aurora,”’ by Guido Reni, 
completes a series of composition panels. 


This, in its original colors, is indeed very 


beautiful. 
the old ivory tints. 
are 38 inches long by 16 inches wide. 
Crated and packed carefully for shipment, 
this sells for $26. Express charges will be 
collected at destination. 


A CUTE little button-bag of plain or 


nade O 
te sum of 85 cents. 
for postage. 
present or favor. 


If desired, it can be supplied in 
The measurements 


[452] 


| gingham with a little lady figure 
pearl buttons sells for the moder- 
Allow 10 cents extra 
This would make a unique 


[453] 


THE art panel pictured on this page is 


one of several accurately portrayed 


scenes in a superior weave of Flemish 


tapestry. Size 20 inches by 20. The col- 
orings are perfect—subdued and effective. 
Among these scenes are the Milan Ca- 
thedral, 
Bay of Naples. 
good value at $2.50, parcel post included. 
Name scene desired and second choice. 


WHILE writing of tapestries, we would ' 


displayed in the same shop and consider- 
ably lower in price than any we have seen 
before. 
natural colors, size 19 inches by 57 inches 
sells for $7.50, parcel post included. The 
Milan scene is superb. The Cathedral, 
with its ninety-eight pinnacles and two 
thousand statues, which took two hundred 
years to be built, and which is the largest 
and finest type of Gothic architecture ex- 
istent, stands out in perfect contour. It 


the Coliseum at Rome and the 
We consider these very 


[454]. 


like to mention some larger pieces 


A table-runner or wall-piece in 


was here that Napoleon was crowned King 


“Aurora,” 





An attractive wall-pocket in blue and rose 
Jor cut flowers or a growing plant. 








Art panel of Flemish tapestry 20 inches by 20. 
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by Guido Reni. Measures 16 inches by 38, 
and may be had in the original colors or in old ivory tint, 








Will our readers enclose a self-addressed a 
where further details of an article are 
printed name and address if merchandise is to be 
purchased? In a surprising number of i 
ters are received with the names and 
indistinct, we are unable to make them out. We 
should also like to mention that when an article is 
sent ¢ this is always stated after the 
description of the article. 











of Italy in 1805. Another scene, Rome, with 
the bridge of Michelangelo in the distance, is 
most interesting and effective in color. Price 
$7.50, parcel post included. These are fringed 
at the ends and carefully rolled for mailing. 
[455] 


A RECENT importation from Japan is a 
bird which serves as an ash-receiver. We 
have not been able to discover what specie of 
bird this is but he seems to look in rather a 
vicious manner at a “‘supposed-to-be nest” 
which is the receptacle for cigar-ashes. The 
nest is Kelly green; the bird is a gray-blue 
with the gray shading into a rather decided 
blue on the top of his head. His bill isa bright 
cardinal-red. The spreading wing makes it 
very easy to pick up and carry to 1epose on 
any chair-arm. And we almost forgot to 
mention that the bird has a decidd hump 
on its back. There is no extra charge for 

this, all for $1.25, parcel post induded. 
[456] 


W E found a very dainty little breakfast- 

tray set consisting of one tray-cloth 
and two tea-size napkins. This sé is made 
by Italian women in New York City and 
Boston. The edge is finished is a most 
attractive way with a wide henstitched 
cut-work, and stitched with blue or old 
rose or all white. Complete fer $7.50, 
parcel post included. [457] 


AN you picture “Little Baby Dump- 

ling” with a plain linen bib of the 
brightest hue? One | saw was nost in- 
teresting in an orange color with a blue 
cross-stitched edge and a tiny elephant 
motif in the centre. To hold the bib in 
place, at back of Baby’s neck is z crocheted 
tassel button and crocheted cad. Blue, 
pink, yellow—in fact, all colos—for $2, 
parcel post included. [458] 


CERTAINLY some clever-mnded peo- 

ple make attractive and ueful things 
out of so-called nuisances. One of these 
people took those useless little skirt-clips, 
dipped them into enamel—som: white and 
some black—decorated them with little 
composition rosebuds of danty pastel 
shades, and presto! a most useful little 
curtain-clip is the outcome. How many 
people look for pins, safety-pins, etc., to 
hold their curtains back at nght or while 
airing rooms! Here is the prdlem solved. 
A pair of these cost just 85 cents, parcel 
post included. [459] 
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Residence, 1839 Farmington Road, East Cleveland, Ohio © Owner, Architect and Builder— The Joseph Lagronge Company 
Bishopric Base used on all exterior and Interior walls and ceilings 


The Stucco House of Superior Quality 
is Built Throughout of BISHOPRIC 


TUCCO is smartest in style and unquestionably the most satisfactory type of house to build 

today. Stucco lends itself to artistic architectural effects in greater variety than any other form 
of building construction. The Stucco house is a practical success, also, even when built by old- 
fashioned methods. Since the invention of BISHOPRIC, however, the stucco house has truly 
become the house de luxe in every quality that goes to make the ideal home. 


A stucco house built of BISHOPRIC is enduring. It will last for 
generations with no “cost of upkeep.”” It has extraordinary strength and 
is impregnable against that insidious yet most dangerous foe to good 
housing—moisture. Moisture shortens the life of most buildings and 
imperils the health of the occupants. 


A home is a place in which to live—to be comfortable, to sleep and 
rest and entertain—in which to raise children in health and happiness. 


A stucco house, built throughout of BISHOPRIC, as illustrated in sketch at the 
side, provides the utmost maximum, within practicable limits, of comfort. A study 
of this drawing, showing the three layers of asphalt mastic in the walls and the two 
layers of dead air space (the best method of insulation known to builders) and the 
super-excellent combination of asphalt and dead air space insulation of the floors and 
ceilings indicates how impossible it is for moisture to circulate. There is no danger of 
dampness causing plaster to fall, nor is there any annoyance from the transmission 
of noise from street to house, floor to floor, room to room. Warmth is kept inside in 
winter and heat outside in summer by reason of those double walls of dead air space 
and those triple walls of sound-deadening, weatherproof asphalt mastic. 


While BISHOPRIC was designed first for superiority, actual practice has proved 
that a BISHOPRIC built house costs decidedly less than stucco and frame houses 
built by old-fashioned methods. 


We have prepared a booklet for you, containing facts and figures, and illustrated 
with photographs of beautiful houses built with Bishopric stucco, plaster and sheathing 
units. Ask for it. 


Bishopric Manufacturing Co. 


542 Este Avenue Cincinnati, Ohio 
Factories: Cincinnati, Ohio and Ottawa, Canada 
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K-409—China tea set, with stripes of maroon, green 
or yellow. 23 pieces, $20. 





VINGTON china is nationally 

known for its richness and va- 
riety of design, its flawless quality 
and its moderate price. Except for 
these four facts, there are no reasons 
why you should buy your china at 
Ovington’s. 








Catalog K sent on request 


OVINGTON’S 


“‘The Gift Shop of Fifth Avenue”’ 
314 Fifth Avenue 
Near 32nd St. 











ORIENTAL RUG 
DISTINCTION 


Includes no rugs killed by acid for fad decorative effect, and 
of resale value under 25 percent. My customers insure their 
rugs above cost. A gem rug is old, thick, rich, lustrous, and 


bought only by experienced users who do not pay fancy 
profits paid by beginners, but buy each rug for inherent 
worth and beauty, and find its place. Such rugs are to 


ordinary orientals as old paintings are to daubs, though 
costing little more than doctored rugs and often less. 


My confidence in my rugs has led me for twelve years to 
pay express on approval without obligating anybody to buy. 
Have you seen rugs good enough to be their own salesmen? 


Write for list descriptive of each rug, then order thrice the 
number you can use, and, as each rug is the best in at least 
10,000, you get very widest selection. That is precisely why 
1 sell many rugs to people living in New York City, and 
have customers in every state. Remember, I pay express 
on rugs sent you and on the rugs you return to me. 


L. B. LAWTON, Skaneateles, New York 





Russian Hot Water 
or Milk Pot 


of Hand-Hammered Copper or 
Brass, with Solid Brass Handle, 
height 6 1-2 inches. 
Price $6.50 each, postpaid 
THE GIFT HOUSE 
8 East 15th Street, New York City 


Kruetsfeldt Designs of Distinction 
TABLE LINENS, PILLOWS, DRESSES, ETC. 
Designed to order by 
PAULINE WULF KRUETZFELDT, Ft. Plain, N. Y. 














HANDSOME TABLE SERVICE-WAGON 
It Serves your home and Saves your 
time—that is ical Economy. 
Large Broad Wide Table Top—Re- 
movable Glass Service Tray—Large 
Drawer — Double Handles — Large 
Deep Undershelves—* ‘Scientifically 
Silent’’-RubberTired Swivel Wheels. 
A high grade piece of furniture 
surpassing anything yet at- 
tempted for GENERAL UTILITY, 
ease of action, and absolute 
noiselessness. WRITE NOW 
FORA sn ag ae Ae 
AND DEALER’S NA 
COMBINATION PRODUCTS co. 
504-F Cunard Bidg. Chicago, Ill. 
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UITE a dainty little crib coverlet is made 

of washable silk, white on one side,. blue 
or pink on the other. In place of the old idea’ 
of tying with baby ribbon, these are tacked 
here and there with tiny hand-made silk rose- 
buds in blue and pink. At each corner is 
tacked a larger rosebud. It is wool filled. 
Size 38 inches long by 28 inches wide. Price 
$12.50. [460] 


T last we have found something worth 

while for less than a half dollar. We will 
surely all be interested in reading of the plate- 
scraper. This is a little wooden-handled, stiff, 
rubber-bladed affair, which is to be used for 
scraping food off the dishes. Much good china 
is ruined by scratches made from using a knife 
for this purpose. We will send one of these to 
you for 27 cents, parcel post included. [461] 


UR attention was called to a very clever 
little folding spoon of sterling silver. For 
traveling or bathroom this seems quite a prac- 
tical idea. One size, a teaspoon on one end and 
a tablespoon on the other, sells for $12.50. 
The smaller, a teaspoon and a half teaspoon, 
sells for $7.75. When folded, this could be 
placed in a pocketbook, as it is so small and 
compact. Allowalittle postage on these please. 
[462] 


AGS of every description are displayed. 

The fact of their being so handy and prac- 
tical has been largely the cause of their perma- 
nent vogue. Most every one is familiar with 
the raffia bags made originally by the French 
wounded. These are now made by ladies of 
France whose fortunes have been lost and whose 
only source of livelihood is what they can earn 
in making these bags and other accessories. 
A very pretty selection of these bags is offered 
in a shop on Fifth Avenue. They are beauti- 
fully designed with most effective combina- 
tions of colors. One | admired particularly 
was made by an old French lady eighty years 
of age. The workmanship is perfect. These 
bags are made on canvas and are lined. Price 
$15, parcel post included. [463] 


UT your eggs to boil in a hammock.” 
How silly, but it is indeed done. A 
little, long, narrow box contains two sticks, 
such as the Chinese use to eat with. Hanging 
from these sticks is a little hand-crocheted 
hammock or bag affair. The sticks lie on the 
pan while the bag or hammock with eggs is 
submerged in the boiling water. Thus one 
avoids trying to get the always elusive egg out 
of the boiling water with the usual burned 
fingers. All for 60 cents, parcel post included. 
[464] 


THE writer was accused of having been 

sadly neglected in an educational way 
when she asked a sweet little middle-aged lady 
what the box of queer ivory sticks were. The 
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HATHAWAY’S 


Twin Four-Posters 





3 72 each 


HESE are the beds which have attracted such 
wide-spread admiration—the most successful 
adaptation of the true Colonial style to the twin 
size. In Mahogany, at a surprisingly low price. 


W. A. HATHAWAY COMPANY 
62 West 45th Street, NEW YORK 





























WO books of real value to those about to build houses 
of the better class. 
Colonial ~~ 25 designs, $12, vont be $206; ,000— 
ce $5.00, Express 
Stucco ene 21 designs, $12, 600 om $110; 000— 
Price $5.00, Express prepaid. 
They contain perspectives, oor plans, descriptions and 
present day estimates. 
Address HENRY T. CHILD, Architect (Successor to E. S. Child), 
Room 1018, 29 Broadway, New York City. 
Planning. Supervision. Expert surveys of old buildings for altera- 
tions. Firepreofing as applied to dwellings a specialty. 


“HOME and the FIREPLACE” 


Our Booklet on 


FIREPLACES THAT SATISFY 


contains a Mine of Information 
pertaining to Fireplaces and 
Hearth Equipment. 


Free upon request. Write today. 


COLONIAL FIREPLACE COMPANY 
4605 Roosevelt Road Chicago 














AT THE POWELL SHOP 


Colonial Furniture, Pewter, Bead Bags, 
Glassware, Historical China and Curios 


433 Bay Street Springfield, Mass. 
On the Old Bay Road to Boston 














CHARLES W. MEYER 
Ship Models 


Construction — Repair 


882 Wyckoff Avenue 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


ANTIQUES FROM MY ATTIC 


Sold privately to collectors and dealers. 
Shown by appointment. Correspondence solicited. 


ESTHER WALKER, 2038 Locust Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


DROP-HANDLES— PULLS — KNOBS 
Furniture Brasses of all Kinds 
Genuine Antiques. Also perfect hand-made repro- 
ductions of character. We can match anything. 

Send sample or sketch. No order too small. 
WILLIAM BALL - - Malvern, Pa. 
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Home-keeping hearts are happiest” 






UST as the cooing doves instinc- 
tively seek a quiet nook in which 
to build their nest, man’s natural 
instincts incline toward a home— 
a place to call his own—a place 
where his children are free to 

develop in health and understanding, and know 
the true sentiment of ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home.” 

There are hundreds of types of beautiful cottages, 
bungalows and colonial dwellings that can be built 
by folks of moderate means, which can be made 
doubly charming and practical by Morgan Stand- 
ardized Woodwork. 

The House of Morgan — famed everywhere as 
makers of highest standard doors and interior 
woodwork, has simplified many problems that 
confront home-builders in a wonderful book which 
any prospective builder may own. 


Build With Assurance 


In ‘Building With Assurance’’ we have compiled 
one of the most complete textbooks on home-build- 
ing ever published. It contains, for example, 
many beautifully colored plates showing different 
types of houses designed for people of wealth and 
those of moderate means. Further on you find 
page after page showing Morgan interiors — beau- 
tiful dining-rooms, rich halls and stairways, com- 
fortable living rooms, dainty bedrooms, cozy 
breakfast nooks, etc., any of which you can dupli- 
cate in your own home from Morgan Standardized 
Woodwork carried by dealers everywhere. 


One of the 
Beautiful 
MORGAN 
Colonial 
Stairways : 










Prospectus FREE 


Widespread, general distribution of 
“Building With Assurance” is out 
of the question. We reserve it for 
those who are seriously interested 
in building —so we have prepared a 
beautiful prospectus. It contains 
many specimen color plates and other 
pages, also a complete glossary of the 
contents and explains how you can 
obtain a copy of the master book. 

This prospectus will be mailed FREE at once to 
anyone who writes. Address Dept. B-3, our 
nearest office. 


In addition ‘ Building With As- 
surance”’ gives you almost priceless 
information, from the experience of 
some of America’s foremost experts. 
A few of the chapters are ‘Plan, 
Promise and Fulfillment ’’—Morgan. 
“Tnterior Decoration and Floor 
Coverings’’— Marshall Field & Co. 
“Home Lighting ’’—Macbeth-Evans 
Co. ‘Modern Plumbing’’—Standard Sanitary 
Mfg. Co. Other subjects covered are ‘‘Home 
Heating,” ‘‘Hardware that Harmonizes,”’ ‘‘ Land- 
scape Gardening,” ‘‘ Paint and Finishes,”’ etc. 





The complete book, profusely illustrated with 
color plates and other pictures, is excellently 
printed and bound. It represents months and 
months of patient work and an expenditure of 
thousands of dollars. Every man who seriously 
hopes to build a home should have it to study. 


MORGAN COMPANY MORGAN SASH & DOOR COMPANY 


OSHKOSH, WIS. CHICAGO, ILL. 


MORGAN MILLWORK COMPANY 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
5 














MORGAN 


WOODWORK 


Morgan—the name that architects and builders unhesitatingly endorse. Look for the Morgandealer in your locality. 
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Fhe-CopleyPrints 


Fine Art Reproductions of Distinguished Works of American Art. 
For 25 years a hall-mark of good taste in pictures. 


+ For Gifts and Your Home ¢ 


One can live sotmont art — but not so well. 


he Seal 





The Day's Beginning in Washington’s Home* 
Great range to choose from, including PILGRIM SUBJECTS and 
ABBEY’S HOLY GRAIL, depicting the TRIUMPH OF RIGHT OVER 
EVIL. For the stimulus of its appeal, as well as beauty, it posi- 
tively belongs in every home, school, library, club, lodge-room, 
public building. {NCOMPARABLE FOR MEMORIALS 
We send on approval with no obligation of purchase: $2.00 to $100.00. 
Your Old Family Portraits reproduced privately in the Copley Prints, 
from old daguerreotypes, faded photographs, tintypes, kodaks, etc., 
make unique gifts to your relatives. Particulars in Catalogue. 
Send 25 cents for Illustrated Catalogue. (Stamps accepted.) It is 
practically a handbook of American Art. 

*Copyright by J. L. G. Ferris; Copley Print copyright by 


CURTIS & CAMERON, 74 Harcourt Street, BOSTON 








Salesroom: Pierce Building, opposite Public Library 














PEWTER WARE 


FOR HOUSEHOLD USE 
MADE BY 


L.H. VAUGHAN TAUNTON,MASS. 


FOR SALE AT ARTS AND CRAFTS GALLERIES 
PHOTOGRAPHS ON REQUEST 








WORKS OF ART IN METAL 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
Unique and useful things of brass, copper and bronze 
wrought and beaten into artistic designs by the hand of 
Russian peasants. 
A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF WROUGHT IRON 
WORKS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Russian Antique Company 


Factory: 
1 East 28th St., New York 


Irvington, N. J. 














Phone Madison Sq. 8559 


WAHMAN CO. 


Import and Export 


Chinese and Japanese Goods 
259 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK CITY 


64” 244". Blue white Hawthorne 
Rose Jar with stand. $5.00 prepaid. 


“Save The Redwoods” 


Have an oil painted photograph, beautifully framed, of the ‘‘Famous 
Humboldt County, California, Redwoods’’ in your home. Sizes range 
in price from $15.00 to $50.00. For further information write 


MAE CAMPTON FALK, 1137 F Street, Eureka, Calif. 
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EEORGE B. TODD, 37 Cornell Ave. Yonkers, N. Y. 
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box was filled with fifty carved-bone wicked- 
looking little spears, long-handled hatchets, 
long-handled knives, etc. I thought they 
might be dolls’ implements of war, but my 
friend sympathetically explained that these 
were Jack Straws, and was astonished that I 
had never heard of them. They are made by 
the Japanese and come from New York’s 
famous Chinatown. This game is played by 
dropping the bunch of sticks on a table, 
selecting one and using that to move as many 
as possible out of the pile, but not disturbing 
or even touching any other than the one you 
move out of the pile—quite intricate and 
amusing. The writer has, since her discovery, 
been guilty of testing out the game before 
offering it to our readers at $1, parcel post 
included. [465] 


A MINIATURE set of Shakespeare’s works 

comes in a leatherette box containing ten 
wee volumes, but with quite readable print. 
This set, in red or dark blue, sells for $4.25, 
parcel post included. (466) 


HE three-light Klondike depicted on page 

166 stands 22 inches high; made of wrought 
iron in gray or black finish. The centre arm 
is movable, which adjusts the three lights to 
any height desired. Price $10 each; $20 a 
pair. Sent express collect. Old-gold candles 
for this, 12-inches long, sell three for a dollar. 


‘ [467] 
A GLASS honey-jar sells for $1. This is 
about 5 inches high. [468] 


UITE an attractive refreshment glass 
standing 33 inches high in a peculiar shade 
of rose—almost mulberry—sells for $4.50 a 
dozen. [469] 


LMOND-SETS consisting of one large 
bowl and six small individual bowls, in 
clear glass with engraved poppy design, sell 
for $7.50 a set. Sent express collect. [470] 


HE almond-dishes to match the refresh- 
ment glasses can be supplied for $4.50 a 
dozen, express collect. [471] 


A NIGHT-TABLE glass tray and top is 

made up attractively in black enamel and 
dainty colored flowers. Handle on top is a 
lady’s head; tray is all black. Set, without 
glass, sells for $2.70, parcel post included. [472] 


BEAUTIFUL fish-bowl of decorative de- 
sign in a pearl green lustre or amber sells 
for $15. Sent express collect. This bowl 
stands about 11 inches high. [473] 


A USEFUL Colonial stand with three legs, 

suitable for standing beside a chair to hold 
books, periodicals, or a small light, sells for $12. 
It comes in antique brown finish. Express 
collect. [474] 
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JAEROLUX 


VENTILATING 


‘PORCH SHADES 










Make Your Porch 
Your Summer Home 


Convert your sunny porches into 
cool, airy, secluded, outdoor rooms 
where youcan read, play, lounge or 
entertain in delightful comfort—no 
matter how hot the day. 


You can have such a porch b 
installing Aerolux Ventilating Por 
Shades. They keep out the sun’s 
heat and glare yet admit cooling 
breezes. Easily hung—cannot flap 
in wind. 


Send for this book — Free 
See how others have made their 
porches cosy, attractive, homelike. 
Gives you valuable suggestions. 
The Aeroshade Co. 
2153 Oakland Ave. 
Waukesha, Wis. 

























<I" UNDERGROUND 
ESL GARBAGE RECEIVERS 


The Sanitary Way to Store Garbage 
That filthy garbage pail shows 
up again this Winter. We have 
had fifteen years’ experience elim- 
inating them. Thousands of 
customers appreciate the change. 
The Stephenson Ash Barrel Truck 
wheels your barrel up or down stairs. 


The Stephenson Spiral Truss Ribbed 
Ash Barrel is lighter, stronger and a real 
investment. 

Send for Catalogues on each. 


Sold Direct. Look for our Trade Marks, 











there Snothing as Tpke. samples 
from Engei Mig. Co. Dept. 89€ 4711 Ne. ‘Glavk a. CHICAGO 





OLD PRINTS 


Rare Eighteenth Century Copperplates, Mezzo-tints, Aqua- 
tints, ete. Steel Engravings, Karly Color Prints and Etchings. 
Old Prints are e ssentially different from modern reproductions, 
and blend well with either antique or modern interiors. Prices 
$1.00 to $10.00. List of 1000 prints on application. 


THE SMITH BOOK COMPANY 
914 Union Central Bldg. Cincinnati, Ohio 


CANARIES 932 


b Lay Purine of | of ae aoe old pets, in including 


irro' icaws, 
and Bird Foods. Gatncne a ee and, 
Supplies. Illustrated pricelist FREE. 


(OWA BIRD CO., Dept.16, Des Moines, low 


HAND-MADE BRAIDED RUGS 
add just the touch necessary to complete a effet and — en- 
semble. Made to order from new material -braided and hand- 
sewn. Sketches of true Colonial designs submitted in colors to —— 
ize with any desired decorative scheme. 
BEATRICE SHERMAN 
92 Quitman Street Newark, N. J. 
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Styles for Every Room 
in the House 
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WALLCOVERING * 










Added Beauty 
For Your Home 






ARMONIOUS wall decorations do 
much to make a home more com- 
fortable and inviting. 







You will never realize the artistic 
possibilities of your rooms until you 
have them decorated with Sanitas 
Modern Wall Covering. 


Sanitas is made on cloth, machine- 
painted in decorative patterns or in 
dull-finish tints that can be hung plain 
or frescoed, blended or panelled. Sanitas 
does not crack, peel or fade. A damp 
cloth wipes off dust and finger marks. 















See the complete Sanitas sample book 
at your decorator’s or dealer’s. 







Samples and Booklet sent on request 












THE STANDARD TEXTILE Propwcts Co. 


320 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Dept. 20 





















There’s One In This Home 


N building a home the construction is but a 

first step. To be complete it must be 

equipped with devices for comfort, conven- 
ience, and economy. 


TM INNEAPOLIS” 
HEAT REGULATOR 


Has just been added to the equipment of 
the model “House Beautiful” in West - 

Newton, Mass. Thousands have enjoyed 
an inspection of this ideal home, and it 
has been copied throughout thecountry. 


The “Minneapolis” is used on every type of 
heating plant burning coal, gas or oil—lasts a 


lifetime. 
Write for booklet. 


Minneapolis Heat Regulator Co. 
2745 Fourth Ave. So., Minneapolis, Minn. 


















GIVES ENDURING CHARM 


‘end for our illustrated ~ 
catalogue of Flower Pots, 

“Vases.Benches. Sundials, 
Gazing Globes, Bird Fonts and 
otherArtistic Pieces for Garden 


; and Interior Decoration. 
, Gatoway TerraClta ©. 


eS. 3220 WALNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA, 











Stucco Houses Beautified! 


Protect and beautify the exterior of your stucco or 
concrete building. Make it weatherproof as well as 
even-colored, soft-toned and artistic in appearance. 


TRUS-CON Stone-Tex 


is a liquid cement coating, especially adapted for brick, 
masonry, concrete and stivcco. Not a paint, it does not 
crack or peel off but becomes an —" part of the wall, 
preventing | discoloration and stainin 

Made in several desirable on. Write for Color 
Card and information—free. 


The TRUS-CON LABORATORIES 
133 Trus-Con Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
Waterproofings—Dampproofings— Technical Paints 











and sketches furnished. 


“COUNTRY AND SUBURBAN HOUSES” 


Ninth edition —just published. A 
handsomely illustrated and use 
ful book designed to assist you in 
solving your building proposition. 
Size 9 x 12 inches. complete 
designs with 150 illustrations. 
Colonial, Artistic, Stucco, Half Tim- 
ber, and other stvles of Architec- 
ture. Practical .u.ormation. Es- 
timates of cost. Floor plans with dimensions of rooms. Special plans 
Designs costing $6,900 te $50,000. Price $3.00. 





Prepaid. 


WILLIAM DEWSNAP, Architect, 334 Fifth Ave, New York City 








Conducted by 
E. B. Goodell, Jr. 


QueEsTiION: | should like some hints on 
the proper lighting of my proposed house. 
So many friends have had trouble with 
necessary additions to their lighting sys- 
tems and more particularly to the system 
of outlets for electric appliances, that | am 
anxious to have mine properly placed. 


Answer: Each house presents a special 
problem of lighting, but there are many 
points which are common to all houses of 
moderate size. The increasing use of 
electric appliances for cooking, heating in 
winter and cooling in summer has gradu- 
ally brought this branch of the house- 
wiring to a point of importance nearly 
equal to that of the lighting. 

Before outlining a system of outlets for 
the particular rooms, it is necessary to re- 
peat that different stvles of architecture 
need somewhat different treatment. With 
low ceilings, for example, less light is re- 
quired and a different type of fixture. The 
following outline will, however, be helpful 
in most house problems. 

The living-room should receive its gen- 
eral lighting from four to six wall brackets 
and sometimes a central ceiling light. 
There should be three outlets for lamps. 
These can be used for vacuum cleaner, 
electric fan, piano-player, toaster and so 
forth. While not essential in this room, 
a special floor outlet for an electric heater 
may prove valuable. 

The essential lighting fixture in the 
dining-room is the central light over the 
table, and it should have a capacity of 
two hundred watts. The fixture may be 
anything which throws a strong light on 
the table, but the minimum of light into 
the eyes. This is best effected by a silk 
shade, hung so that the bottom of the 
fringe is two or three inches above the 
eyes of one sitting. Four wall brackets are 
also necessary for adequate general light- 
ing. These brackets will be used only on 
occasions, but should be installed. Elec- 
tric push-button and two outlets for elec- 
tric appliances should also be installed. 

One central light in the kitchen and two 
brackets placed near stove and sink re- 
spectively are adequate. Many rely upon 
a strong centre light in the kitchen, but it 
is harsh and one must work in one’s 
shadow. Two power outlets are almost 
essential. One for electric stove and one 
for any electric appliance, such as an ice- 
cream freezer or coffee grinder. 

The pantry is well enough lighted with 
one central fixture. There should be two 
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ONE PLANT 


Makes Your Home Modern 


This small compact combination electric light and water 
plant is a real pee utility system, built by expert 
engineers to all mes m nah fs r your home 
for a lifetime. Simple and economical to operate. 


KEWANEE E@ 


The recogn' ~ coun “houses 
ed standard for h 
ps os etc. po Hwee 150 cizes an nd county how 
Kewanee snagone will recommend the plant that te Ste 
about Kewanee Syst 








help Ke ole Kewanee —— are to Sher you — Wie for 
KEWANEE PRIVATE UTILITIES - 
439 S. Franklin St., Kewanee, Illinois 
































Study 


|| Interior Decoration 
Hl at Home 


OMPLETE instruction by correspondence in 
the use of period styles, color harmony, com- 
position, etc. Course in Home Decoration for 
amateurs. Course for prof An ag bl 
and lucrative soutien. Start any time. 





Send for Catalogue B 
i — The— 

New YorRK SCHOOL OF INTERIOR DECORATION 
101 Park Avenue, New York City 























YOUR 
PLAN -rittre HOME NOW 
Send for Stillwell Building 
Books with Economy Plans 
of new California Styles suitable for any 
climate. Famous for comfort and beauty. 
‘*Representative Cal. Homes"’ 
51 Plans—6 to 10 Rooms—‘$1. 
“*The New Colonials ’’ 
60 Plans—5 to 12 Rooms —$l. 
**West Coast Bungalows *’ 
60 one-story 5 to 7 Rooms — $1. 
GPECIAL OFFER: Send $2.50 for all 3 above books FREE 
and get book of 80 Special Plans, also Garage folder. 
EXTRA — 43 ‘‘Little Bungalows,’’ 3 to 6 Rooms — 50 cts. 
Money back if not satisfied 
E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects, 547 “Calif. Bldg., Los Angeles 
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7 W. 47th ST.. NEW YORK 
ches Fountains Pedestals Statues Wiuay 
Send 50 Cents for Catalogue 
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“Home-Making as a Profession” 


A 100 pp. ill. handbook—FREE. Home-study domestic science courses 
food, diet, cooking, health, house AES nursing, dress, etc. For 
home-makers, teachers, dietitians, inst. and lunch-room managers, etc 

AMERICAN SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, 511 W. 69th St., CHICACO, ILL. 
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fire. The house 


The nd is 
from an actual 
photograph of fire 


apparatus ata 















Imagine yous 
house in place of 
the one s. 

here. Don’t let it 
happen. Build 
right, 


Free Fire ‘Protection 
Booklet, Just Published, Sent on Request 


“You ask me how to make an ordinary 
house safe from fire for you and the chil- 
dren,” said the Architect. “I want you to 
send for a free illustrated booklet, just pub- 
lished, explaining the whole subject. There’s 
no advertising i in it. Send for it today.” 

“How can a house with wooden beams be 
made safe from fire?” asked the husband. 





Stairway and Hall Protected from Fi 
by Metal Lath ” 


96Z of All Fires Start Inside 


protecting the wood with metal lath,” 


“By 
oaneat the Architect. “I’m glad you under- 
stand that unburnable exterior walls don’t 


Prevents Cracks 


Free Booklet 


No Advertisin 


Send This Cou 


Just send your name and address in this coupon for free 
booklet, “The Essentials of Building.” No obligation. 
Edition limited. Don’t be too late. Send the coupon now. 


Associat :d Metal Lath Manufacturers 
72 West Adams Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Dept. 1413 


make a fireproof house. Ninety-six percent 
of all fires start inside. 

“A wall plastered on ordinary lath will stopa 
hot fire five minutes, by official testimony. 
Now here’s a sample of metal lath protection. 


Caught Fire at Night in Winter 


“Judge Rose’s house in Youngstown, Ohio, 
had a ceiling of plaster on metal lath over 
the furnace room in the cellar. The wood- 
pile caught fire late one winter night. The 
cellar was a sheet of flame when the fire was 
discovered. The water plugs were frozen. 
The firemen told Judge Rose his house was 
gone. The cellar was a roaring blaze. But,” 
the Architect shook his finger, “that ceiling 
of metal lath held that fire right where it 
was and they put it out with chemicals.” 

“How glad they must have ao that they 
had metal lath,” exclaimed the wife. 

“Metal lath saved their home and their 
lives,” said the Architect. 

“What does it cost?” asked the husband. 

“Nothing. The fire protection is free. 
Metal lath pays for itself by saving repair 
costs. Plaster on metal lath won’t crack. 
You don’t have to pay for any repairs.” 

“What is metal lath like?” 


“Metal lath is sheets of steel mesh. When 
it is nailed up the wall is armored in un- 
burnable steel. Then when the plaster is 
imbedded it is like reinforced concrete. The 
cost is so small everyone ought to use it, 
especially as it pays for itself in a shcrt time, 
so that metal lath gives crack prevention 

ant fire ponention free. 














Detail Showing How Stairs Should Le 
Protected by Metal Lath 


Send for Booklet 


“You want to know all about this. 
today for that free booklet”, concluded the 


Send 


Architect. “It’s not an advertising booklet. 

It is full of information, pictures, and prac- 

tical details. It also tells about stucco build- 

- bo today to the Associated Metal 
ufacturers, Chicago. ”’ 


Metal Lath ne Fire 
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Dept. 1413 72 West 


Building.” 
build 


My architect, or builder is 





Associated Metal Lath Manufacturers 


Dear Sirs: Please send me your booklet, “The Essentials of 
I understand it is free and there is no obligation, 
and no a ~s< mae eavestuing in it. 


NAM... cccccccccccccccvcccsccccecsccsoccssooecesocoocssocecsss 
IE inc cncdénceessnasens eumeaanaonaeail eocccccecs call 
@eeeeeceseeese a 


Adams Street, Chicago 


I am planning to 
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- Roofing - Slate. 
Rising -&- Nelson. Hlate- Co. 


West Pawlet, Vermont 
Architects’ - Service > Bepartment 


101 Park Avenue 
Boston NEW YORK Chicago 



















Garden 
Furniture 
Bird Bath (Made of Pompeian Stone) 
Pompeian Benches Tables 
Stone Vases Window Boxes 
$20.00 Polychrome 
Reproductions 


P. Sarti, G. Lucchesi & Co. 
113 East 34th Street 
New York City 














BUFFALO , 


Portable Fencing System 


Build enclosures of any size for chickens, rabbits and 
other pets, with BUFFALO PORTABLE FENCING. 
Keep them away from flowers. Permit rotation of yards. 

The BUFFALO PORTABLE 


WRITE for illustrated Booklet No. 7o-O. Mailed 
upon receipt of 6c. postage. 
BUFFALO WIRE WORKS CO. 





538 Terrace (Formerly Scheeler’s Sons) BUFFALO, N.Y. 

















Interior Decoration by Correspondence 


Instructions include Decorative Accessories, Color 


Schemes, Draperies, Furniture arrangement, etc. 
New York School of Practical Interior Decoration 
16 Central Park West New York City 


























plugs, one for dish-washer and the other 
for plate-warmer or other appliance. 

Bedrooms can be considered as typical, 
though of course children’s rooms may 
receive slightly different treatment. Two 
wall brackets placed with respect to 
furniture and an outlet for a bed-table 
light are usually adequate. Where there 
is a ladies’ dresser, there should be a ceiling 
outlet, eighteen inches out from the wall. 
This outlet is to provide for a low light 
over the dresser which will shine directly 
on the hair and face. One additional plug 
for electric heater or vacuum cleaner 
should be provided. If there are to be 
maids there should be a buzzer in each 
bedroom to register on annunciator in 
kitchen. 

The bathroom needs no central light 
but ought to have two brackets, one each 
side of the mirror over the lavatory. Two 
outlets for water-heater, bottle-warmer or 
electric radiator should be provided. 

The stair-hall lighting depends so much 
upon the special case that it must be de- 
cided for each case. One light in the lower 
hall, placed to throw light on the stairs, 
and two brackets in the second-floor hall 
usually suffice. 

There are afew general ‘don’ ts’ and ‘dos’ 
which apply to all rooms. Switch at least 
one light in every room and all centre 
lights. If a room is entered from two 
ways use three-way switches. Have no 
switches or brackets behind doors. Use 
three-way switches for all stair-hall lights. 


QuEsTION: Is it better to use a terra 
cotta flue-lining in a brick chimney or 
can this lining well be omitted as was 
done in the old chimneys? If no lining 
is used do you recommend plastering the 
inside of the flue? 


Answer: The great danger in a flue 
is accumulation of soot. The fewer joints 
and rough places to which soot can cling, 
the better the flue. Terra cotta flue- 
linings, which are in two-foot lengths, do 
away with many joints and the compara- 
tively smooth surface of the linings makes 
them most satisfactory. When _ flue- 
linings are used, there need be but four 
inches of brick around them, and the sav- 
ing in the number of bricks offsets the cost 
of the flue-linings. 

A brick flue with no lining and eight- 
inch walls, plastered inside, also makes a 
splendid flue when new. The difficulty 
here is that the plaster may soon come 
off in patches or crack when subjected to 
heat and dampness. 
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KEITH’S $2.50 OFFER 


3 PLAN BOOKS, showing 100 designs of artistic bunga- 


lows, cott: , or two-story houses— in frame, stucco and 
brick — with floor plans and descriptions, and 8 months’ 
subscription to Keith’s Magazine, all for $2.50. 
sth’. M4 for over 20 years an authority on 
Keith s Magazine lanning, building and decorating 
omes—full of helpful suggestions 
for home-builders and home-owners— 25c a copy on news- 
stands. 
Keith-planned homes are different—the utmost in artistic 
design, distinctiveness, convenient arrangement and com- 
fort. Keith Home-builders’ Service enables you to get 
the most satisfactory home with greatest economy. 
Set of 8 plan books (260 plans) and 
year’s subscription to Keith’s—$4.50, 


Keith Corporation, 455 Abbay Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 








These casements are to install 
J} easiest to operate, insure full i 
are cleaned from the inside 


ise booklet, showing 
aa) Hoffman type casements 
i] in all types of buildings. 


Andrew Hoffman Mfg. Co. 
903 Steger Bug., CHICAGO i 














Indiana Limestone 
Garden Furniture and Mantels 


Original and Exclusive Designs 


EASTON STUDIOS, BEDFORD, IND. 




















STOP your windows 
from RATTLING 
‘STICKING and 
AIRLEAKING 


economically 
Write for Folder 3, free 


victor The VICTOR "23 


Reading, Penn. 


SPINNET DESKS 

and lamp stands from old melodeons 
Lock Box 5, Dundee, N. Y. 
ANTIQUES 2262222 vets toca 
sale. Authenticity easily proven. 


Sideboard, T: sle and Chairs of great beauty to those who 
appreciate. A:idress Box O, House Beautiful, Boston, Mass. 
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Seed Service of Unusual Kind 


TOOUEUO CECE EAU AS 








TOM 
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Do You Know— 





How to prepare and sow a Seedflat ? 

Why you should walk over newly sown Beet rows? 

When and how to “thin out’’ Lettuce, Radishes, etc., to get the 
greatest quality out of these and other crops? 


These questions and many more, are answered in our catalogue, 


““Your Garden Year’’ 


It will acquaint you with the kind of seeds you have been looking for; 
choicest prizes in both vegetables and flowers, and will transform any 
average garden into one that the owner will point to with pride, as 
the best garden in his community. 


Ha 


We assure you that it will be a pleasure to receive your request for = 
our catalogue “ Your Garden Year,” which will be mailed toyou = 
without cost. 


Edward T: Bromfield Seed Co. 


_ GARDEN QTY ~ NEW YORK 
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For Beauty Plus Economy 


Fine simplicity, and a striking note in the beautiful red of its roof 
are achieved in this Colonial home. Here is living testimony to 
the unlimited possibilities for artistic treatment with time-defying 
‘CREO-DIPT’ Stained Shingles. 

The soft gleam of the Dixie White 18-inch ‘CREO DIPT’ 
Stained Shingles, used so effectively for wide exposure on the si 
walls, is heightened by the charming red 16-inch ‘CREO-DIPT’ 
Stained Shingles on the roof. 

Send today for Portfolio of Fifty Homes by Prominent Architects, as well as 

color samples. Ask about ‘CREO-DIPT” Thatched Roofs and 24-inch 


Dixie White Side Walls for the true Colonial White effect. Prices greatly 
reduced; ask your lumber dealer. 


CREO-DIPT COMPANY, Ine. 
1077Oliver Street North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Stained Shingles 
H 


used on this Home of Bert de erki- 
mer, Mount Vernon, 


Gascon » 
Stained Shingles ea 














Togan Model 104 


TOGAN 
GARAGES 


Sold by 
Retail Lumber Dealers 
























@ Some people buy Togan Garages because 
they are good looking. Because they are 
well designed 









@ Then again others buy them because they 
are inexpensive. The Togan way of building 
at the factory makes possible a greater value. 

More for your money 















(| And many more prefer Togan Garages 
because you buy them as you buy furniture; 
complete, ready to use. You select one the 
same way. When you find what you want, 
you order it delivered—the job is guar- 

anteed 



















A por'folio showin some of the more populir 
Togan models will be sent you on request. 


TOGAN-STILES 


1624 Eastern Avenue 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 































GARAGES 
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DIXIE LAND! : 

Historic Delaware Savannah, Georgia ' 

Maryland’s Eastern Shore Charleston, South Carolina ; 
Louisiana Plantations 


Old Virginia 











IN THE 


APRIL HOUSE BEAUTIFUL MAGAZINE 


Published under the Same Management as the Atlantic Monthly 


Something Old 





Henry B. 
Beston, That is 
Genial young Dazzlingly 
Author—and New— 
Lover of fine Moravian 
old Homes— Pennsylvania— 
Narrates wittily Delaware 
his Homes of 
| Successful Distinction 
| Motor Search and 
for “‘a Simplicity — 
Treasury of Maryland 
Architecture, Manors 
hitherto of Colonial 
History 





Unvisited”’ 
The Ridgely House, Dover, Delaware, Built in 1728 


Illustration from “Adventures in Houses,” by Henry B. Beston 
In the April House Beautiful 


SPECIAL April, May and June will be three of the Best Numbers it has been 
our good fortune to Produce. Frances Lester Warner, humorous 


SHORT TERM young Atlantic Monthly author, and traveler will entertain in June. 
OFFER $1.00 FOR THESE THREE MONTHS—AND JULY 


Don your motoring apparel on a fine morning, climb into a chummy roadster, with 
a lively, witty companion—and go rolling away through brilliant Berkshire Hills, 
into a corner of our own. Country about which we have heard little, but which 


is as enchanting as much exploited New England, Florida or California. 


That Pleasure—and Many Others—With Broad Instruction and Entertainment—$1.00 





Regular Rate $4.00 per year. Two or More One Year Orders Sent Together — $3.50 each. 


THE House BEAUTIFUL PUBLISHING CoMPANY, Inc., 
8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 
Gentlemen: Enclosed is $1.00 for April, May, June and July copies, in two of which are included Henry B. Beston’s “ADVENTURES IN Houses.’ 
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State 


Town 





Foreign Postage $1.00, Canadian 50c a year, extra. 
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y/ \ a NTERTAINING in your own home 
| r \ “wey ii is a pleasure. The service and arrange- 
i tte | mentsare yours, justas you want them. Your 

——: house is attractive because you built it and 
it reflects the good taste of your wife and 
yourself. No apologies or explanations of the landlord's mistakes are necessary. 


Arkansas Soft Pine 


is an economic, practical aid to home lovers who want to build this year. 
It furnishes a lower cost structure, and more particularly a moderate 
priced yet perfect woodwork for interior use, whether your choice be 
white enamel or otherwise. Send at once for our fascinating folio on home 
designs and how this wood may be used to your advantage. Copy will be 
sent with our compliments. 


Arkansas Soft Pine Is Trade Marked and Sold by Dealers East of the Rockies 


Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau 


313 Boyle Building - Little Rock, Arkansas 
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There is only one Stutz car—its supremacy 


on the road and boulevard is known to all 


STUTZ MOTOR CAR CO. OF AMERICA, INC., Indianapolis, U.S.A. 
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PLASTER AS BACKGROUND 


Detail from the home of Mr. H. H. Rogers, South- 
ampton, L.I., N.Y. Interesting as architecture, this 
hallway 1s even more interesting to the average person 
as a study in decorative treatment. The stucco of walls 


and vaulted ceiling is the background against which the 
architects, Walker and Gillette, have placed their source 
of immediate interest: the brickwork of the stairs, the 
iron railing, tapestry, chest and leaded glass windows. 

















An Honest-to-Goodness Garden 


No Decorative Umbrellas, No Concrete Sun-dials, and 
No Crystal Spheres Are To Be Seen 
Designed by Miss Ellen Shipman, Landscape Architect 


in this Garden 





By LYDIA GARRISON 


HIS snug little garden has almost as many charms as 

blossoms, and perhaps the greatest of these is the charm of 

omission. The garden has no pergola-like tea-house, no 
gaudy umbrellas, no bird-houses (for surely God looked out for 
the birds when he made a spruce tree and an apple tree), no fan- 
tastic gates, no “rustic’’ furniture; and most refreshing of all, 
no sun-dial! It-seems as if the garden itself must appreciate 
being just a garden, rather than a collection of decorative car- 
pentry and furniture round which an array of plants has been 
grouped. 

The garden is very close to the house—almost as if it might 
have “spilled out.”” The owner does not have to go to her 
garden. She has but to peep from any south window of her 
friendly old house, “bright and early”’ on any morning, to see 
all the glories that the night and the dews and the stars have 
added. And is it not believable that her very eagerness and 
devotion have made the garden such a beauteous spot? 

“How love’s enchantment clings 
With sorcery and fragrance 
About familiar things.” 


The good old house snuggles close on the garden’s north side, 
shielding it from the hard, cold blasts of winter. For its other 
three boundaries, it is blessed with a most human and irregular 
old stone wal!l—the kind of stone wall one feels sure is sheltering 
at least one family of busy chipmunks. This little garden never 
would have been quite happy or satisfied with a fence, a hedge, 
or a banking of shrubs merely. It almost speaks out for a com- 
panionable old stone wall. 

“Did the hand of the builder guess, 
As he laid it stone by stone, 
A heart in the granite lurked 
Patient and fond as his own? 
Who rests on this old gray wall 
Lays a hand on the shoulder of God.” 

Now, to balance the garden’s charms of omission, it numbers 
among its charms of commission two often used, comfortable 
chairs, a table of similar design and a small sunken pool. This 
little pool is neither too large nor cramped. It makes for the 
happiness of some very joyous goldfish in the summer. In the 
fall the apples, “like little round lanterns, honey-colored, blurred 





Photographs by Charles Darling 
The house fits the garden and the garden complements the house. 


A grass and boulder path leads to the pool and to the shade of the trees beyond. 


Even an old, experienced house like this must often be surprised at the wonders of the garden. 
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Seldom have a garden and a house been united in greater harmony. Happy the sun crossing this path every day. It must be a tempta- 
Moreover, so near lies the garden to its companion dwelling that _ tion to linger a moment just to touch another flower here and there. 
one feels its genial and enriching presence at the very windows. The two evergreens make a clear cut into a cross-path of more bloom. 
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Even a black-and-white photograph 

tells us this must be a spot of glory 

onasummer day. So many, many 

flowers, giving their best to the dis- 

play. Happy the birds and bees in 
this garden! 


with cerise’”’ drop down from the 
twisted apple trees and bob here 
and there on its surface. It is 
a very contented little pool, and 
neither spouts nor gurgles the way 
more pretentious pools often do. 
The garden is glad of the pool and 
the pool is happy and proud to 
live in such a garden; so it mur- 
‘murs a gentle song, sending a 
stray leaf on a long, long cruise 
across its surface. 

Twoold apple trees stand south- 
east and southwest; gray sentinels 
which every spring burst forth 
into such a wealth of color and 
fragrance as only the bees and 
birds can fully realize! 

The straight, sombre cedars 
have been transplanted from the 
owner’s own sixty-acre wood lot. 
They mingle with the garden, 
they have come to believe in the 
garden, yet they will always main- 
tain their woodland dignity. As 
they stand, they help to give a 














This clear-cut path lends a touch of 

formality to the garden. Down at 

the end, however, stands the gnarly 

old apple tree to assure us that it 1s 

only the merest touch of formality 
after all. 


fine, erect height to the gay plot 
of bloom. Also, here and there 
through the garden, one catches 
sight of other evergreens of vari- 
ous kinds, cut low and bushy. 
These lesser folk guard the gar- 
den through the silent winter 
months and greet the owner in 
the spring, long before any little 
tender shoot has ventured above 
the ice-bound earth. 

Outside the old stone wall are 
placed a good variety of shrubs 
and some evergreens. These 
peer over the wall in a most in- 
terested and fond way, like 
neighbors looking in on the 
children of a particular household 
—on children whom they have 
watched from birth going through 
their many stages of growth and 
development. And these chil- 
dren! They are every color, 
shape and size. They range from 
the modest little purple violet, 
the fragrant (Continued on page 224) 











A rich wood-brown service gate leading 

to a kitchen garden, with a friendly 

“picture window” is ornamented with 

wrought-iron nail-heads and latch and 

strap hinges. The broken arch at top 

gives an interesting line of grace. The 
wall is cream-colored cement. 


A verde-green wooden door, one panel of 

which is a grille, through which the pass- 

ing stranger may see the blaze of color 

always to be found in a California gar- 

den. It 1s set in the arched opening of a 
cream stucco wall. 





Golden Gates 
From 


California 
By ELOISE ROORBACH 


A graceful, wrought-iron gate painted 
pale green, in a light gray stucco wall. 
The garden is three steps up from the 
street, and a walk leads past a fountain, 
visible from the street. Jasmine and 
roses are planted on the street side of the 
wall and are held in place by wire mesh. 











A wood-brown gate, straight at top, 
hung between square stucco posts 
finished with terra cotta plant-jars. 
A stepping-stone path leads across 
a lawn, and the square-meshed lat- 
tice panel gives lightness to the 
design as well as a view into a most 
charming garden. Papyrus is grow- 
ing in one corner of the wall. 
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A lattice gate, arched at the top to com- 
plete the circle begun by the arch in the 
concrete wall, thus picturesquely bringing 
the symbol of eternity toa garden. Flow- 
ering shrubs planted close by touch the 
head of the guest as he enters and thus 
shrive him of the cares of the day. 


A forest-green gate of wood arched to fit 

in a thick boulder-gray concrete wall. 

The inspiration for this was a gate in an 

old French garden. A friendly window 

is provided for the pleasure of the many 
California visitors. 
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THE COOPER-AUSTIN HOUSE AT CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 


Two bundred and sixty-four years have come and gone since 
this house was built. The American Colonies were but lit- 
tle settlements planted insecurely along the shore; the Amer- 
ica-to-be was but a vast, unvisited wilderness, stretching beyond 
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the dark Indian-haunted mountains to the setting sun; the 
Europe to which we travel so casually lay months away 
on the other side of the world. The faith of the pioneers 
could have no better memorial than this staunch dwelling. 














Revolutionizing the Apartment House 


How Modern Builders Plan for Garden and Recreation Space as Their Greatest 
Asset, and Are Bringing Sunlight and Cheerfulness to the City Dweller 





GARDEN and an 
A apartment house ap- 
pear to be two antag- 
onistic ideas. A garden means 
open space, unused land, sun- 
shine, light, and air, whereas 
an apartment seems to be the 
opposite—every square foot 
of land hoarded for buildings, 
built up solidly, like hives, 
with the smallest amount of 
light admitted into the mass 
through narrow courts and 
alleys at the rear. 
Nevertheless, architecture 
is finding ways to reconcile 
this supposedly absolute re- 
quirement of utilizing all 
possible land area for build- 
ing purposes with the desire 
for garden and recreation 
space. I say supposed need 
for building over the whole 
area, because an architect, 
Mr. Andrew J. Thomas, has 
discovered that the common 
practice of building an apart- 
ment house too solidly is not 
good business. This is a sur- 
prising fact. Mr. Thomas’s 
demonstration of it is ex- 
tremely technical, and a vol- 
ume could be written on it. 
His searching analysis covers 
all sides of the apartment 
house—not only design, plan- 
ning and construction, but 
also real estate and the finan- 
cial factors, such as the pro- 
portion of land to building 
cost, rental scales, upkeep 
and management. As a re- 
sult of his careful study, Mr. 
Thomas has established the novel principle that it is actually 
no financial gain, but instead may cause the landlord an actual 
loss to cover more than one half the area of his lot of land with 
a building. In some cases, 35 and 40 per cent is the maximum 
amount of land that can be built over as a profitable operation. 
Such, in brief, is the surprising result of the application of mod- 
ern principles of architectural planning to a type of building 
whose design has hitherto been neglected by architects. This 
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Apartment garden, 183rd Street and Grand Concourse, New York. 


new conception tends to revolutionize the apartment house as - 


we have known it, and gives us instead a type of house which, 
on the practical side, is better planned for light, air, convenience 
and operation, as well as being more economical, and which, 
at the same time, is more livable, more artistic, and more like a 
home. Apartment houses designed after these ideas of Mr. 
Thomas are now in operation, and their success has been con- 
vincing. In fact, some of the ablest real-estate experts of New 
York City have pronounced this open type of planning entirely 
feasible in tenement housing. 

But if these highly technical factors of architectural design 
and real-estate finance encourage an architect to leave one half 
or more of his apartment-house lot open for gardens and for 
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recreation space, other con- 
siderations, as well, are forc- 
ing him to take this step. 
The increasing cult of out- 
doors, the reawakened desire 
for air and light and growing 
things has made people dis- 
contented with the too solidly 
built apartment, institution- 
al in appearance, altogether 
dreary, perhaps with rear 
dark rooms opening on nar- 
row dingy courts or alleys— 
a barracks having no resem- 
blance to a home, and lacking 
individuality or any livable 
qualities. People have long 
recognized that such places 
are not ideal homes for chil- 
dren. The city child, even 
the child of rich parents, 
spends his life between the 
forbidding apartment and his 
playground, which is_ the 
street. But that makeshift 
playground is no longer open 
to him because of the rapid 
increase in motor traffic dur- 
ing the past few years. Even 
the quieter residence streets 
in better neighborhoods of 
our cities are no longer safe 
for children to play in. The 
only recourse left, if outdoor 
recreation is ever to be made 
possible in cities, is to provide 
open garden spaces in the 
centre of the residence blocks, 
away from the noise and the 
dirt and the danger of the 
streets. There the city child, 
whether he live in luxurious 
apartments on the avenue 
or in tenements, may find not only relief, but something more— 
a glimpse of the country, of the wonder and joy of the garden, 
an insight into the world of growing things, the understanding 
of plant-forms and flowers, of color and sunlight. In this way 
the children of the city may awaken to that call of the country 
which is heard all over America, stimulated as it is by the in- 
creasing discomfort and turmoil and confusion of life in the 
cities. 

How this splendid vision of architecture takes shape in prac- 
tical buildings appears in the series of sketches illustrated in 
these pages. Number 1 is a plan of a great group of ten apart- 
ments on a typical New York City block, which have just been 
completed for the Queensboro Corporation in Jackson Heights, 
Long Island. Nothing illustrates more clearly than this drawing 
the new ideas of apartment planning. It shows how the com- 
pact arrangement of rooms in every suite of apartments—with- 
out a square foot of space wasted in corridors, entrances or other 
features of non-rent paying space—allows nearly two thirds of 
the whole great block to be left for a garden and for recreation 
space. A perspective of the garden is shown in Number 2. 
Another device which Mr. Thomas has made use of to introduce 
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the open-air idea into 
the city apartment is a 
little loggia which is 
something more than an 
outlook over the garden 
or a place for plants. 
This enclosure is inval- 
uable as a spot where 
children may play or 
sleep in the open air, 
within their mother’s 
sight and hearing, when 
she is too busy, or when 
it is too cold for her to 
sit outdoors. 

With Number 3 we 
come to what is perhaps 
Mr. Thomas’s greatest 
achievement—his intro- 
duction of the garden 
into the tenement house. 
This is a group of four 
apartment houses for 








air. There is also the 
ease and efficient ar- 
rangement of the small, 
cheerful kitchen, and 
the placing of the bed- 
room and bath slightly 
apart from the living 
quarters. 

Two more significant 
aspects of this new 
method of planning city 
housing may be noted. 
Since it involves big 
enterprises in which a 
whole city block, or 
large part of a block, is 
taken as the unit of 
design, the traditional 
system of dividing 
blocks into small nar- 
row lots—originally in- 
tended for isolated small 
homes—appears to be 











wage-earners, which has 


in Brooklyn, N. Y. for 

the City and Suburban 

Homes Company. In viewing such 
an achievement it is almost impossi- 
ble to believe that this is a building 
for wage-earners—for those whom 
the pressure of the housing shortage 
in the form of increasing rents has 
forced into the slums. Such is the 
fact, nevertheless, and these build- 
ings are as cheaply built as the build- 
ing laws of New York City will 
allow; and since they are more eco- 
nomical of space than the usual tene- 


ment, and have the economies of. 


large-scale construction, they are 
actually more economical than any 
other older type. 

In studying the plan one should 
note, besides the beautiful garden 
outlook, the abundance of light and 
air in each apartment, the frequency 
of corner rooms, the placing of stair- 
ways in the corners where there is 
less light, the through circulation of 


Gardens of the tenements built for the 
City and Suburban Homes Company in 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


This ts a view looking toward the rear court and the gardens of the Queensboro development, 
recently been completed showing the openness referred to on the block plan. 


garages which are located at the bottom of the court. 








This also shows the driveways and 





no longer economic for 
a large part of the city 
housing. The size and 
shapes of the traditional 
city block, which was originally 
designed for the small-lot system, 
will also need to be changed. This 
will greatly affect the plan and ap- 
pearance of the newer districts of 
our cities. Furthermore, the econ- 
omy of large-scale operation is 
gained. 

It is easy to see that this is a 
wonderful new ideal in apartment 
life. It brings the atmosphere of 
the garden and of the country into 
the heart of the city, where con- 
gestion is increasing to an unbear- 
able extent. The street has always 
been the city child’s playground, 
but even this poor makeshift is be- 
coming impossible, and nowit is a pos- 
itivedangertolittlelives. Themotor 
has driven the child off the street, 
yet it may be regarded as a bless- 
ing if it becomes the cause of send- 
ing him into such gardens as these. 


Plan showing apartment gardens in the 
Jackson Heights development for the 
Queensboro Corporation. 








Here, at the back of 
the place, we have a 
stone wall, built with 
stones taken from the 
grounds. The garden 
is in tts glory at this 
time of the year. The 
outside borders are 
full of larkspurs and 
hollyhocks, with the 
phlox just coming in- 
to bloom. The nar- 
row beds surrounding 
the grass-plot are fill- 
ed with Rosy Morn 
petunias and sweet 
alyssum. The shad- 
ows are lovely on mid- 
summer afternoons. 


The Garden Near the City 


A Treatment of the Country-Suburb Garden by Mrs. Robert W. Newell, West Newton, Mass. 


Photographs by Charles Darling 











A view of the garage 
and lattice which ties 
in the clothes yard. 
Our bollyhocks have 
been very wonderful. 
They are so tall and 
sturdy. In regard to 
color schemes, I have 
received a great deal of 
help from books, and 
while a landscape ar- 
chitect has planned 
the garden, we have 
worked together in re- 
gard to color. Each 
year we make changes 
and try to keep some 
bloom in every bed 
throughout the season. 
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Looking from one en- 
trance toward laun- 
dry yard and garage, 
and getting a glimpse 
through the trees of 
the back of the place. 
This garden has a 
southeast exposure, 
which means sun all 
the day. We have 
neatly tied it in with 
a lattice and garage 
on one side; with a 
red brick retaining 
wall at the back and 
south side, while a 
green hedge and brick 
terrace finish the west 
side. The little house 
manages to maintain 
quite a becoming and 
antique air. Those 
who have visited the 
South will be remind- 
ed of similar struc- 
tures in the gardens 
at Mt. Vernon. 
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This is the southwest 
corner of the garden. 
Some day I shall have 
a little white gate as 
an entrance to the 
garden, between the 
two little evergreen 
trees in the right-hand 
corner. Our walks 
are broken flagstones, 
which let the grass 
grow up between the 
flags. Ibey look very 
trim and are not 
hard to keep in order. 
Moreover, the irregu- 
larity of their arrange- 
ment adds a genial, 
unstudied air to the 
scene, and provides a 
welcome relief for the 
eye wearied by in- 
human and mechani- 
cal perfection. 




















People and Gardens 


By RICHARD BOWLAND KIMBALL 


LOWERS appeal to the most primitive and the most 

sophisticated. Children notice flowers almost as early 

as they notice lights. Wild flowers in the woods are true 
treasure-trove for children and it is to be feared that flowers 
seem free plunder to them even when found in public parks or 
private gardens. One of the nicest things about flowers is that 
the faster you pick them the faster they grow, and just as we have 
wading-pools for children, we ought to have picking-beds for 
them or, better still, employ charming ladies—preferably 
gentlewomen who have had gardens of their own—to convoy 
squads of slum children through our parks picking the flowers 
that need picking. 

What lady is so old that she has survived her love of flowers 
and the joy of having flowers presented to her? Roses in her 
hand cause the roses in her cheek to bloom again, and very old 
gentlemen wear flowers very prettily. Indeed, we members of 
the self-conscious sex had better, perhaps, repress our desire to 
wear nosegays until we have almost reached the Psalmist’s span. 
We know a man—and he is a direct descendent of John Alden— 
who, when he goes for a solitary walk in the woods, always sticks 
a flower in his buttonhole, but throws it ruthlessly away as soon 
as he comes in sight of main traveled roads again. It seems a 
pity that American men cannot wear boutonniéres as noncha- 
lantly as Frenchmen or even Englishmen. 

The traditions of gardens, like all American traditions, differ 
in different parts of America. The South started with tradi- 
tions of large gardens forming an integral part of large estates, 
lavish hospitality and a leisure class. The Middle West started 
with what might be called middle-class or home gardens, tended 
for the most part by members of the family. We can 
picture the mid-western father playing the hose on the garden 
after supper, his wife weeding the borders, and their children 
helping, when they could not get away to play with their friends. 

We know a man of this 
type who migrated from 
Ohio to New York City, 
carrying the home-garden 
tradition with him. All he 
had to express it in was a 
back yard boarded on three 
sides with a fence ten feet 
high or more, but he made 
that back yard into a cool 
well of verdure and bloom. 
When we called of an even- 
ing, he always took us out to 
watch the moonflowers open 
before our very eyes and he 
made us hold our hand 
around one or two of them to 
hasten the process of incuba- 
tion. He had a lotus from 
old Nile blossoming lustily 
in a sunken lard tub. If 
there was a plant in flower 
that he was especially proud 

‘of, he lighted a candle so 
that we could adequately 
observe it. 

The Pacific Slope was set- 
tled by full-blooded ad- 
venturers and they found 
Nature as full-blooded as 
themselves and ready to 
meet them more than half- 
way. To us New England- 





ers, there is something almost too easy in a conquest of this sort. 
We may vilify the New England winter among ourselves, but we 
are secretly proud of its rigors just the same. We cling to the 
belief that nothing is worth having unless you work hard to get 
it, and that summer can be appreciated only when contrasted 
with snow, sleet, ice, winds of winter and inclement winter sky. 

In New England, at the start, flowers had rather a hard time. 
We were a practical people and it took almost all our energies to 
clear the land. The flowers that raised timid heads remained 
close to the houses, as if for protection, and they were of the 
easiest culture—bleeding hearts, little pom-pom roses as yellow 
as sulphur or those rare semi-single roses (like wild roses that 
have grown a trifle ambitious) that money cannot buy today, 
and that can be found only after much searching, and purchased 
only with much love. Savory herbs and various simples for 
home medication also grew in those early beginnings of gardens 
giving them a utilitarian excuse—thyme, sweet marjoram, sage, 
wormwood. 

But it would be a mistake to suppose that New England was 
without its aristocratic tradition, which lost little, perhaps, from 
its spirit of restraint. There are many wonderful old gardens in 
New England, just as there are many wonderful old houses; 
gardens which remain priceless exemplars to the generation of 
today. With their prim paths and venerable box borders, they 
are as chaste as slim old silver, as charming as spinsters in old 
lace. 

These old gardens form the inspiration of our new gardens, but, 
added to them, we get inspiration from abroad—from England, 
from Italy, and from Japan. There are no immigration laws to 
exclude foreign gardens that wish to become Americanized, and 
the time may well come when we shall take a hint from ancient 
Babylon. There is no reason why our acres of flat, barren city 
roofs should not be made into hanging gardens. A beginning in 
this has been made already— 
but only a beginning. It was 
all very well to have our 
roofs as unattractive as a 
soiled collar or an unpolished 
shoe, when nobody saw it 
except the birds and the 
Lord, but when Jones next 
door goes to the office every 
morning in an airplane and 
Mrs. Jones takes the Jones 
babies for an outing—or an 
upping—in an airplane every 
afternoon, one of the most 
important questions we shall 
ask the housemaid will be, 
“Hannah, is our roof garden 
on straight?” 

The true garden-lover loves 
_the garden for its own sake, 
and not for any adventitious 
effect it may have on others; 
and the true garden-lover 
loves to work in the garden 
himself. If the garden is so 
large that he can only super- 
vise it, he should regard him- 
self somewhat as the director 
of a symphony orchestra, 
who, in playing no instru- 
ment, plays them all. But 
the gardener is even more 
than a (Continued on page 226) 
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The Diary of a Garden that Grew 


Being the History of a Very Successful Experiment and Its Lessons for This Year's March and April 
By ESTHER BAILEY 


March—“ The winter of the great snows,” it will go down in 
history, on account of this January and February of 1920. In 
March actual out-of-door gardening looked very remote, but 
seed catalogues blossomed just as gaily as ever, and we knew 
that under ice and snow lay the good brown earth. 

And so, cold-frame sash have been pulled out and repaired; 
hard-packed snow shoveled out of the beds, and the sash set in 
place to warm up the soil beneath. The bed is 6 ft. x 12—requir- 
ing four of the regular 6 ft. x 3 sash. At $7.30 per, lucky is the 
man who has old ones to repair! 

We have brought out the old seed-box with the “left-overs”’ of 
last season and have set. down what could safely be salvaged in 
one list of Seeds on Hand—a companion to another list of Seeds to 
be Purchased. More than one evening hour is spent in discussing 
the merits of rival varieties. E—— presents the arguments 
based on past experiences; I, “the latest authority” from lectures 
and laboratory notebooks on vegetable gardening, and bulletins 
of agriculture. 

The family consists of four adults and one five-year-old. The 
“man-of-the-house”’ is busy in his office all day, but is an early 
riser and often gets in an hour’s work before breakfast, as well as 
on Saturday afternoons and an occasional other late afternoon. 
Later on, with “daylight saving” there will be early evening 
work. | am putting in practice for the first time in the home 
garden, knowledge and training gained in one year at the Agri- 
cultural College. For any success, due credit shall be given to 
M. A. C.; mistakes and failures be upon my own head! 

The “Garden Plan” was the work of many spare hours. 
Against the established rules for arranging various crops 077.: 

A. Place perennials and all-season crops at one side. 

B. Plant together, as far as possible, 
1. Vegetables planted at the same time. 

_2. Vegetables maturing about the same time (except com- 
panion crops). 

3. Vegetables of the same cultural requirement. 
4. Vegetables of the same family. 

C. Plant in rows, rather than beds, running north and south 
and the long way of the plot preferred. 

we had to consider: 

A. The nature of the soil. (The land slopes decidedly, and 
the upper part of the garden has thinner and drier soil. 
The lower part has greater fertility, but is too wet to be 
planted before mid-May.) 

B. The perennials already established are not “all at one 
side.” 

C. The position of crops of the previous year in order to 
provide a rotation. 

The first seed sowing was done indoors. On March 24 flat, 
12 in. x 16 x 23 and two seven-inch shallow flower-pots were pre- 
pared. The soil had been brought from the woods last fall, fine 
and black and rich in humus. It was mixed with fine sand 


enough to make it open and porous, and made fairly moist with . 


water. An inch of well-rotted manure was placed in the bottom 
of the flat and pots, and over this the mixed soil, pressed lightly 
especially into corners and leveled to } in. of the top. 

In the flat were sowed Earliana tomatoes in drills 4 in. deep 
and 2 in. apart, about 12 seeds to the inch; in one pot Early 
Snowball cauliflower also in drills and in the other Black-seeded 
Tennis-Ball lettuce, broadcast about 12 seeds to the square inch, 
over which fine soil with sand added was sifted. The flat and 
pots were watered and placed in the southeast plant-window. 
The lettuce was up in four days, cauliflower in six, and tomatoes 


in ten. 
The last of March came the first balmy spring days—a whole 
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week of them—with temperature mounting to 60 degrees and 
over; the vanguard of the migratory birds appeared—robin, 
bluebird and song sparrow; the great drifts melted away stead- 
ily, easily, without floods. It was the annual New England mir- 
acle at which we never cease to marvel. 


April 1\—Prepared two cold-frame beds by forking in well-rotted 
stable manure and making surface very fine and even with a 
fine-toothed iron rake. 

Sowed two rows (Rows 1 and 3) of Black-seeded Tennis-Ball 
lettuce, 6 in. and 18 in. from side of frame, in a furrow 3 in. 
deep, about 12 seeds to the inch. 

Sowed two rows (Rows 2 and 4) of Scarlet Turnip White- 
tipped radish, 12 in. and 24 in. from side, } in. deep, about 4 
seeds to the inch. 

Covered furrows compacting soil slightly, watered to moisten 
soil, and put on sash. (Time spent, 1} hours.) 

April 2—Cold N. E. storm all day. Prepared two coops for 
setting hens. 

April 3—Earliana tomatoes up (sowed March 24 in flat in 
house). Finished pruning grapevines. (Time, 13 hour, 
A. M.) 

Sowed Alaska peas (row 1 of Garden) 24 ft. (west) of last year’s 
left-over seed; 20 ft. (east) of selected pods from last year’s 
crop. 

Land was forked and graded and made smooth with wooden 
rake. A trench 4 in. deep and 6 in. wide was dug with shovel. 
One pint of seed was scattered in trench, covered with 2 in. of 
soil and compacted with hoe; rest of soil left to fill trench after 
plants appear. Well-rotted manure had been forked into the 
entire plot, and just before planting, commercial fertilizer was 
scattered over surface and well raked into top soil. (Time, 
13 hour, Pp. M.) 

April 4—Easter Sunday. Cloudy and cold. 

April 6—Below 32 degrees during night. Prepared two remain- 
ing cold frames (as on April 1). Lettuce seedlings (sowed 
March 24 in pot) show second leaves. 

April 7—Began to snow during night and continued at intervals 
till sunset, soft and melting fast—the “tail-end” of a big 
Western snowstorm. 

Pruned blackberries and raspberries. (Time, 1 hr. P. M.) 

April 8—Below 32 degrees. Transplanted to 3-in. pots 10 
cauliflower seedlings (sowed March 24 in pots) with second 
leaves just beginning to show. (Time, ? hr.) 

April 9—Sowed in cold frame one row of Chantenay carrots 
(Row 6) in furrow 3 in. deep, about 12 seeds to the inch. (6 
in. from Row 5.) 

Transplanted to cold frame one row of lettuce seedlings (Row 
5) 6 in. from Row 4, (sowed March 24 in pot), 36 plants 2 in. 
apart in the row. (Time 1 hr.) 

April 1o—Radish (sowed April 1) well up. 

Planted 4 row (22 ft. of white onion sets (Row 2 of garden), 
28 in. from Row 1, 4 in. apart.in row. Sowed one row (18 ft.) 
of Crosby’s Arlington Egyptian beets (Row 67) in lower gar- 
den in furrow 3 in. deep. 

Finished pruning blackberries, raspberries and currants. 
Covered rhubarb, just appearing above ground, with heavy 
dressing of well-rotted stable manure. (Time, 2 hrs.) 

April 12—Cold rain. Lettuce in cold frame up. 

April 13—Pruned apple trees. 

April 14—Sowed 10 ft. (Row 2) of Crosby’s Arlington Egyptian 
beets and 10 ft. in same row of Early Blood beets. (Time, ? 
hr.) Thinned lettuce and radishes in cold frame, leaving let- 
tuce about 3 in. apart and radishes 1 in. apart. 
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April 15—Planted one row of White Albino potatoes (Row 9) 
(25 ft.) in a trench 4 in. deep with fertilizer at bottom well 
mixed with soil. Potatoes (own seed selected) cut in blocky 
pieces of about 14 0z., set 10 in. apart in trench. 
Soil well-firmed in covered trench. 
Transplanted 12 cauliflower seedlings (sowed March 24 in pot) 
second leaves just showing, in cold frame (Row 8), 6 in. apart 
and 12 in. from carrots. (Time, 2 hrs.) 

April 16—Finished pruning apple trees. 

April 17—Set out one row, 9 plants of Black-seeded Tennis-Ball 
lettuce in cold frame. They were too large (leaves 6 in. long), 
wilted and roots dry, but a gift. 

April 18—Frost during night. 

April 1\9—Frost again but warm in p. M. Planted two rows of 
Hebron potatoes (Rows 1 and 2) and one row of Irish Cobbler 
(Row 3) in potato plot west of garden. The plot is 60 ft. x 20 
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cold frame filled), strong, well-grown plants, second leaves 3 
in. long, from a market gardener’s hot-bed (sowed February 
22). Plants set in 7 rows, 1st, 3d, 5th and 7th to be removed 
first, leaving 18 heads 12 in. apart. (Time, 1} hr.) 

April 21—Rain. 

April 22—Rain. Litter from henhouse placed at base of grape- 
vines. Planted two rows of white onion sets (Rows 36 and 37). 

April 23—Heavy rain. Transplanted from flat to pots in house 
Earliana [Tomatoes (sowed March 24) 8 single plants in 4-in. 
pots; 3 plants in one 63-in. pot; 4 plants in one 7}-in. pot. 
(Time 3 hr.) 

April 24—Rain, cold. Carrots in cold frame up (sowed April 9). 

April 25—Cold and windy. Alaska Peas up (sowed April 3). 

April 26—Frost during night. Sowed in (Continued on page 228) 


PLAN OF GARDEN 
Vil 


ft., newly ploughed this spring after one year in grass and 
clover. Manure was forked into soil while breaking up and 
leveling, and fertilizer scattered in bottom of trenches. 
Hebron, own seed selected from best plants in field. 

Cobbler, purchased from seedsman and one third rejected as 
not disease free. (Note. It would have been safer to disin- 
fect seed with corrosive sublimate solution—1 oz. to 7 gal. of 


The garden divides itself into ten 
sections or plots: |-V1, numbered from 
the top of the slope downward, north- 
east; VII-X, scattered. (The first 
dimension gives length of row.) 

] Vegetables, 42 ft. x 15 (Rows 


1-6) 
I Strawberries (old bed, to be dug 
up this fall) 25 ft. x 10 (Rows 


Vegetables, 18 ft. x 10 (Rows 
67-71). 
(Northeast of VI, with quince 
trees between VI and VII). 
VIII Potatoes, 20 ft. x 60 (Rows 72- 


91). 
(West of IV and V). 

IX Strawberries and Tomatoes 18 
ft x g (Rows 92-96). 





water, soaking seed 10 min.) 1} Oz. pieces, 10 in. apart, 3 ft. 


between rows. (Time, 2 hrs.) 


Second leaves on radishes in cold frame (sowed April 1). 
April 20o—Very warm. Second leaves on lettuce in cold frame 
Sowed 3 row (22 ft.) Big Boston lettuce 
Sowed 3 row (20 ft.) of Chan- 
tenay carrot (a few radish seeds sowed with carrot) (Row 6, 30 


(sowed April 1). 
(Row 3) 18 in. from Row 2. 


in. from Row 5). 


Set out 42 lettuce plants Black-seeded Tennis-Ball (fourth 


-3) 

III 
13). 

IV 


this 


Vi 
66) 


fall). 


Asparagus 21 ft. x 56. 
Rows 14-16, old (to be dug up 


7 
Vegetables 25 ft. x 13 (Rows g- 


X 


(Southeast of I, with peach 
trees between I and IX). 
Raspberries, Blackberries, Cur- 


rants. 
(East of IV and V). 


The fruit trees number: 


Rows 17-25, 6 years old. 

Rows 26-29, 4 years old. 
V Vegetables, 21 ft. x 73 (Rows 
30-58). 
Vegetables, 20ft.x 15 (Rows59- Grapes, 7 varieties, on trellises or 


27 apple, 19 varieties 
10 pear, i 
5 peach, 3 
4 quince 


“ 


poles. 


The following is thecorrected plan with actual plantings, and owing to delayed sowing, maturing, or partial failure 
of a crop, it differs in several respects from the provisional plan made in March (x indicates to be followed by.) 





















































































































































































































































Number Number ote Number Ee), 
of Row Spacing of Row Spacing of Row Spacing 
1 | Early Peas x Late Beets | 8 in. Plot V 33 | Mangel Wurzel 36 in. 56 | Celeriac 36 in. 
3 —_—__—_————_ Cauliflower 
2 | Onion Sets 28 in. 34 | Peas x Brussels Sprouts | 32 in. || ?- 
Early Beets x Turnip — | 57 | Beans 18 in 
35 | Beans 28 in. 
Cauliflower x Endive 18 in. aapenicn | 58 | Celery 48 in. 
Plot I Lettuce x Turnip 36 | Onion Sets \ . &,),., 28 in. | 
- : x Celery >: | 
37 | Onion Sets | : iS in. | ; aA 
4 | Corn 30 in. = a 59 | New Zealand Spinach 24 in. 
Tomatoes 38 | Onion Sets \ . ~.),. | 18 in. Rhubarb 
: : x Celery ; 
39 | Onion Sets | 18 in. —oetee — 
5 | Corn 48 in. os a 60 | New Zealand Spinach 16 in. 
Tomatoes 40 | Onion Sets | 18 in. — aa ‘ 
— : 61 | New Zealand Spinach 16 in. 
6 | Early Carrots 30 in. 41 | Onion Sets | 18 in. Summer Squash 
42 | Tomatoes (staked) | 28 in. Plot VI 62 | Beets 36 in. 
Plot 11 7-8 | Strawberries 10 ft. 43 | Tomatoes (staked) | 36 in. 63 | Brussels Sprouts 18 in. 
44 | Corn 36 in. 64 | Brussels Sprouts 24 in. 
2, > . = . ———n : 
oi Snax —— 45 | Spinach 18 in. 65 | Cabbage 28 in. 
aif Sac she 46 | Corn 18 in. 66 | Summer Squash 18 in 
Plot 111 11 | Peas x Kohlrabi 28 in. : aa aie ti a 
47 | Lima Pole Beans __ | 30 in. 
12 | Chard 36 in. (replanted to) String 67 | Beets 12 in. 
Faalinne Beans , 
ae 68 | Corn 24 in. 
Strawberries i 8 | Lima Pole Beans 36 in. = : 
0g | Stemwborsies 36 in. ‘ (replanted to) Ruta- Plot VII 69 | Onion Sets 20 in. 
bagas ‘ 
—_—_—_————— : 7o | Corn 20 in. 
Plot IV 14-29 | Asparagus 56 ft. 49 | Sieva Beans 36 in. | ae ; 
= > = | | 71 | Onion Sets 20 in. 
50 | Sieva Beans | 36 in. | 
30 | Parsnips 36 in. os Gem : | 36 in. || Plot VIII 72-91 | Potatoes 60 ft. 
Onion Sets 18 in. ~ i per 
(between 30 and 31) 52 | Corn ic me Plot 1X 92-96 | Strawberries and 9 ft. 
; : : 53 | Turnips | 32 in. shesnese 
31 | Cauliflower x Parsnips 18 in. 
Chard 20 in. { 
s+ | eee sth Plot X Raspberries, Blackberries, 
32 | Carrots 28 in. 55 | Cabbages 28 in. Currants 

















Number 1. This little stone house, which dates from the late Sixteenth or early Seventeenth Century, shows the tenacity of traditional modes 
in the Cotswolds by the arched door, which is thoroughly reminiscent of the Gothic period, both in its form and in the contour of the moldings 


which surround it. 


light of irrefutable evidence that more than one speculative 
builder can testify to from his personal experience, and can 
demonstrate in terms of actual dollars and cents, there is less 
and less inclination to challenge such a statement. Those who 


B iisnor is the most utilitarian asset we possess. 


honestly believe this 
doctrine, and have al- 
ways believed it, rejoice 
that its truth is daily 
becoming more patent. 
Those who have 
doubted it or not be- 
lieved it in the past, or 
who have assented to 
it grudgingly, are little 
by little coming to a 
more receptive frame 
of mind and showing 
greater willingness to be 
convinced. Among the 
skeptics and the prej- 
udiced opponents, there 
is still much room for 
conversion, but the en- 
tering wedge of truth 
has been driven, and 
for that we may be 
thankful. 

Style—at least, so far 
as form is concerned— 
is the chiefest factor of 
beauty. Indeed, it is not 


Little Houses in England 


By HAROLD DONALDSON EBERLEIN 


In the 





Number 3. This little house at Broadway, in Worcestershire, was originally three cottages, 

as a close inspection will show. Despite this fact, however, the three have been combined 

in one with singularly pleasing unity. The whole structure is obviously the result of local 

craftsmen’s labor without the intervention of any architect. Notwithstanding the fortuitous 
type of workmanship, the outcome is harmonious. 
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The house, though small, is remarkable for the breadth and dignity of its aspect. 


too much to say that, at times, style is the whole of beauty. Be- 
fore asking the reader to assent unreservedly to this proposition, 
however, it is well to define exactly the sense in which “style” 
is here used—even at the risk of being a trifle technical, perhaps. 

To paraphrase the admirable definition of a recent writer, style 


is the direct attainment 
of the end proposed, with- 
oul any distraction of tr- 
relevancies (The Organ- 
ization of Thought by 
A.N. Whitehead). It is 
a going direct to the 
mark in a spirit of sim- 
plicity and restraint. 
This ideal of style, be 
it noted, whether in ar- 
chitectural application 
or otherwise, does not 
in any respect limit in- 
dividual liberty of 
choice as to the partic- 
ular mode or form in 
which style is to be 
manifested. It limits 
only the manner in 
which the truest expres- 
sion of style is to be 
arrived at. 

In considering style 
as a means and beauty 
as an end, we should 
bear in mind the fact 
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Number 9. House in High 
Street at Burford, in 
Gloucestershire. The pro- 
jecting front of the grouhd 
floor indicates a later ad- 
dition to this early Seven- 
teenth-Century house. It 
supplies an interesting 
motif for  bow-window 
treatment and affords an 
adequate shelter for the 
house door without enclos- 
ing it. The little ball 
finials atop the gables are 
in accordance with com- 
mon Cotswold usage and 
they, as well as the molded 
dripstones above the win- 
dows, are survivals from 
Gothic tradition. 


THE 


HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 





Number 8. North side of 


farmhouse at Coln Roger, in 
Gloucestershire. This side is 
without windows and was de- 
signed in this way to give pro- 
tection from the chill north 
winds that sweep up from the 
valley. The coupled or double 
chimney stack, rising from the 
left-hand gable, is thoroughly 
characteristic of the Cotswolds. 


Number 7. South side of farm- 
house at Coln Roger, in Glou- 
cestershire. This very unpre- 
tentious but picturesque little 
house, built on a steep billside, 
was devised, by its projecting 
wings, to make the greatest use 
possible of the southern ex- 
posure to keep off the winds 
and to shelter and conserve 
warmth for the tiny garden. 


Number 4. This long and shal- 
low house at Stanton, in 
Gloucestershire, unlike num- 
ber three evidently had some 
architectural knowledge back of 
its composition. Like most of 
the Cotswold village houses, it 
stands directly on the highway 
and its gardens extend back of 
it. The window gables on the 
road-front exhibit a peculiarly 
interesting treatment of design. 
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Number 10. Row of cot- 
tages at Broadway, in 
Worcestershire. The bow- 
windows with house-doors 
between constitute a later 
addition to the original 
structures, as betokened by 
the roof, which is covered 
with slates instead of stone 
tiles. The addition, how- 
ever, improves the com- 
position and gives a certain 
simple distinction to what 
was before only common- 
place. Fortunately leaded 
casements have been used; 
ordinary wooden sashes 
would have given too heavy 
an appearance to these 
windows. 
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Rn nh a a a aa plans are not given because, in most 

cases, they would be of no practical 
value whatever to either architect or 
client. The conditions of living at the 
time these houses were built were so 
different from the conditions that 
now obtain that a wholly different 
interior arrangement would have to be 
devised. Unless otherwise specifically 
noted, the houses shown are con- 
structed altogether of the native Cots- 
wold limestone—walls, trims, and the 
stone tiling of the roofs—which, a 
light cream color when first quarried, 
soon weathers to beautiful grays and : 
warm, tawny browns. ¥ 

The little house in Broadway, in 
Worcestershire, shown in number 1, 
comes close to achieving perfection 
in simplicity, restraint, and directness. 
It exhibits not a single feature that 
evidences a self-conscious effort at 
the “picturesque” or “romantic’’; 
there is no loading on of items de- 
vised to produce an “effect.” The 
whole design is absolutely sin- 
cere and spontaneous, and yet 
the entire composition is re- 
plete with (Continued on page 230) 
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Number 5. Thatched house at 
Broad Campden, in Gloucester- 
shire. The chief charm of this 
house lies in the placidity of the 
long, unbroken ridge and the 
melting, fluid lines of the roof. 
The junction of the window 
gables with the body of the roof is 
scarcely perceptible. The shadow 
from the overhanging eaves 1s an- 
other item contributory to the mel- 
low appearance of the ensemble. 


Number 6. House at Bourton-on-the 
Water, in Gloucestershire. In the 
dimensions of its mass this house ts 
not unlike many old farmhouses in 
America. The mullioned windows, 
however, give it a totally different 
aspect from its American cousins. 


Number 2. Small House at Broad- 
way, in Worcestershire. - Not unlike 
number 1 1n tts general plan, it pre- 
sents a wholly different appearance, 
because of its less length and greater 
- height. This arrangement provides 
for an additioral story. 


that normal man is so con- 
stituted by nature that, 
: whether consciously or un- 
consciously, both mind and 
eye demand at least a rea- 
sonable measure of visual 
satisfaction or gratification. 
If this be denied, by just so much is 
nature defrauded of its lawful deserts. 
An ungraced cubic box that answers 
all merely physical needs may, per- 
haps, satisfy the so-called strictly 
utilitarian requirements of a human 
domicile. It can never satisfy the 
intangible but no less real and im- 
portant needs of man’s higher self. 
Having said so much by way of in- 
troduction, it now remains to try to 
make some analysis of the factors of 
style and beauty inherent in the small 
Cotswold houses under consideration, 
and to point to some concrete appli- 
cation of their several virtues that 
can be embodied in our own domes- 
tic architectural practice. The most 
logical course will be to discuss the 
several houses, one by one, calling 
attention to the points deserving - ae Smeal it / el eae 
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especial comment, and then note the f 
general deductions. 

It should also be stated that the 
houses illustrated are shown solely for 
their suggestive value in the particu- 
lars of style and composition. Their 
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Under Western Skies 


Garden Pools Which Mirror the Rockies 





James H. Causey Estate 


Here is a garden, and a garage skillfully 


designed to harmonize with it. The aver- 
age garage is too often merely neat and 
utilitarian or frankly ugly, yet the barns, 
garages and stables of the Old World, dedi- 
cated to even more earthly uses, are fre- 
quently structures of remarkable beauty 
adding artistic values to the ensemble. 
The white railing of a picturesque outside 
staircase leading to a children’s playroom 
on the second story of the structure may be 
seen in the central photograph. Below, to 
the left, is the lych gate, giving entrance to 
the garden. Estate of James H. Causey, 
Esq., Denver, Colo. *Marean and Norton 
Architects. Irvin J. McCrary, Landscape 
Architect. 



























Charles A. Baldwin Estate 


Here is a Colorado garden which does not 
presume on the Old-World grace which its 
stately poplars and mountain vistas achieve, 
but stands frankly on its own merits as an 
American garden adapted to an American 
scene whose beauty challenges that of its 
European rivals. The approach to the 
garden from the slightly higher house level 
lies along a wide swathe and a flight of 
steps; Lombardy poplars and a hedge screen 
the swimming-pool, and the little shelter- 
house below, at the right, 1s roofed, Western 
fashion, with bark-covered boards. Estate 


‘of Charles A. Baldwin, Esq., Broadmore, 


Colorado Springs, Colo. Thomas Mac- 
Laren, designer, assisted the owner in laying 
out the garden. 
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By NINA 





NE of the greatest pleasures of a walk in the country with 
the children is the joy of discovery that awaits us on 
every side. Each turn in the road holds infinite possi- 

bilities; under every rock or tree we may come upon some hidden 
treasure. And what is there to equal our thrill of glad surprise 
when we do happen upon a shy woodland flower, growing so 
unobtrusively, yet, with inimitable grace, filling the woodland 
with beauty. A charming clump of ferns arouses a perfect 
passion for possession, and we seek eagerly for some way to 
prolong our enjoyment of its loveliness. 

Now, a wild-flower garden will fulfill all desires, and the child- 
ren set to work with vast enthusiasm and growing excitement 
to choose a suitable spot in the garden. A shady and protected 
bit, possibly near an interesting and venerable rock, would meet 
all requirements exactly, and they delve into the soil testing its 
lightness and fertility. This is the ideal part of the garden. to 
entrust to the children’s care, for it will afford an outlet for their 
love of collecting, and is just the kind of experiment they par- 
ticularly delight in. And it is really an invaluable experience 
for them, deveioping a keen sense of observation, not only in 
finding the flowers for the garden, but also in carefully noting 
the surroundings in which the plants grow, and in trying as 
nearly as possible to reproduce them. 

Under these circumstances, it is a good scheme to start with 
a small plot of ground that can be easily handled, for, as a 
general thing, wild flowers need a rich, light soil in which to 
grow, and land must be well cultivated and have a good deal 
of leaf mold worked in, which, of course, has been brought home 
from the woods. For here, as in no other part of the garden, 
the children must 
strive to make the 
plants feel perfectly at 
home; otherwise they 
will decline all hospi- 
tality and, from sheer 
home-sickness, wither 
and die. 

A number of boys 
and girls can club to- 
gether and have one 
garden, if they care to, 
but before planting 
they must all meet and 
decide on a plan for 
their garden. Natu- 
rally, there are wild 
flowers for every seas- 
on and, if possible, a 
few of each should be 
used, so that the in- 
terest will be sustained 
through many months. 
Then there are shrubs 
and vines that will 
grow and develop each 
year. Almost all flow- 
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Here the sturdier wild flowers form a border along a shaded foot-way. 
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Wild Flowers for Children 
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ers should be transplanted in the early spring with, of course, 
the exception of those that bloom at this season. For a plant 
has as much as it can manage at blossoming time, without being 
forced to adapt itself to new surroundings. But, as the children 
roam through the woods and fields, if they come upon a par- 
ticularly lovely flower, they can easily mark the spot and return 
for it after blossoming time is past. 

A wild-flower garden is never formally arranged, but care is 
taken to so place each plant that it does not give a studied effect 
and yet harmonizes with the whole scheme and shows off to the 
best advantage. Ferns, for instance, afford a lovely background 
for the delicate-hued spring blossoms, and they also require the 
same kind of soil, so perhaps they are nestled against a rock— 
and indeed, many wild flowers love to grow by the side of stones 
and snuggle their roots next to the cool, moist surface. 

When the time really comes to go in search of the flowers, a 
morning spent in prospecting and finding the best specimens in 
the woods and fields is very valuable. And then the children 
gather together their equipment, which consists of a deep basket, 
a trowel, and some stout paper, and sally forth to lift the plants 
from their native haunts and bring them home to their own 
domain. Great care must be taken to get all the roots of the 
plants, and it is often necessary to dig very deep in order not 
to injure the tiny, delicate rootlets—the spring beauty’s tuber 
is sometimes more than a foot below the surface, which is most 
unusual for so small a plant, you must admit. 

The children should try to lift the plants with as much soil 
as possible adhering to their roots. Perhaps the little gardeners 
will first chance upon a clump of ferns which they wish to trans- 
plant bodily. After 
the ferns are taken 
from the ground, they 
must be wrapped in a 
piece of stout paper 
and set carefully in the 
deep basket, and then 
sprinkled with enough 
water to saturate the 
soil clinging to their 
roots. It is a good 
idea not to plant them 
until after sundown, 
making sure that the 
soil is as light as that 
in which they grew, 
and the spot a pleas- 
ant, shady one. If the 
next day should be 
sunny, the ferns must 
be showered frequent- 
ly and well shaded. 
In some cases most of 
the old fronds will die 
off, but if care has been 
taken in lifting and 
planting, and the nec- 
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essary amount of shade 
and water given, few 
of the leaves will be 
lost. 

The hole made to re- 
ceive the plants should 
be large enough not to 
cramp the roots in any 
way. After the plant 
is in place, and some 
earth has been spread 
over it, gently lift it 
up just a trifle, and 
then settle it back 
again, for in this way 
the roots are often 
spread a little more 
naturally. Then press 
the earth firmly around 
the plant, for it is ex- 
tremely necessary to 
bring the roots into 
contact with the soil 
as soon as possible, so 


One wanders along this simple grass ftath greeted bv old friends from the fields. 
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goldenrod are unbe- 
lievably handsome. In 
winter, we can only de- 
pend upon evergreens, 
and plants whose ber- 
ries remain for a long 
time. 

Some of our native 
shrubs, too, are easily 
transplanted and are 
quite as beautiful as 
any of the imported 
ones. The elder, with 
its thick foliage, makes 
a fine background for 
smaller flowers or 
plants. Its white blos- 
soms are very fragrant 
and the red or purple 
berries lend a splendid 
touch of color to the 
autumn garden. There 
is little to add by way 
of praise for the gor- 


it will not feel the change in environment too seriously» One — geous hues of the sumac and the high-bush cranberry is another 


of the main purposes of watering immediately after planting is native that is most decorative. 


As for virgin’s bower, or 


to pack the ground firmly around the plant, but it should on no __traveler’s joy (it well deserves the latter name, for it cheers 


account ever be put into a really muddy hole. 
Dog-tooth violets, spring beauties, and hepa- 
ticas are a few of the early delicate flowers that 
can be very easily transplanted, not to mention 
the well-known and much-beloved common blue 
violet. Quaker ladies are charming, too, and 
bloodroot, but for some strange reason the trail- 
ing arbutus cannot be easily transplanted. But, 
of course, species vary according to climatic 
conditions. Later we have daisies and butter- 
cups and different varieties of clover, all of 
which become more beautiful and luxuriant 
under cultivation. 

Of the autumn flowers, the New England and 
small blue asters are lovely; chicory, too, lends 
a vivid note of color, and any, or all kinds of 





The partial shade 
of a big tree affords 
shelter to some shy 
woodland flowers. 


The sturdy trillium 

is easy to find, easy 

to take care of, and 

generously repays 
its host. 





plies their needs. 





and refreshes every passer-by as it clambers 
over old fences and stone walls, covering them 
with a perfect riot of delicious bloom), it is a 
vine that can be depended upon to grow. The 
bittersweet vine is one that should be in every 
garden, for its flaming berries last far into the 
winter and stand out gloriously against the 
dark setting of the evergreen 
against a dazzling background of snow. 
Strange as it may seem, birds should play a 
large part in the planning of a garden, for as 
the country becomes more and more built up, 
our feathered neighbors find it increasingly diffi- 
cult to get food during the winter. So we 
must plant and cultivate everything which sup- 
The (Continued on page 234) 
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Myron Hunt & Elmer Gray, Architects 


Where Shines the 
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Floods of warm sunlight, cool, shadowed spaces, and the peaceful 
quiet of an old Spanish patio invite us to enjoyment and con- 
templation in the lovely garden of Mrs. J]. H. Burnes at Oak 
Knoll, Pasadena. Man’s handiwork of simple, regular forms 
is adorned with a gracious garment from the designs of Nature. 
There are cool ferns by the ancient oak, geraniums bright and 
warm, and simple columns to guide the slender vines to the 
upper sunshine, where not only the house, but the gnarled 
old tree receives its garland of ivy, wistaria or bougainvillea. 


The setting of the Gillespie house at Montecito, California, 1s 
reminiscent of Italy. Here is the long vista of the Villa d’ Este, 
crossed at the foot of the terraced hillside by the transverse axis of 
the garden. On either side of the brick walk with its water panels 
in gently falling succession are bordering evergreens, and in the 
midst of the varied shade and texture behind them the sunlight 
reveals to us the trunk of an olive tree. Contrasting with this 
luxuriant growth is the velvety texture of the clipped cedar hedges 
which flank the two pools just discernible at the crossing. Stately 
palms guard the ascent to the shining terraces above, and at the 
top of the staircase there is a fountain. Gardens and terraces are 
overlooked by the house, on whose parapet roof are two pergolas, 
suggesting the view they must command. Behind eperything, the 
serried mountains raise their sage-covered profile to the intense sky. 























Californian Sun 


George R. King 


This pleasant Swiss cottage at Linda Vista enjoys a fortunate 
setting in a typical California grove on the side of the mountain. 
Its wide spreading roof offers generous shade and a suggestion 
of the cool depths within. Under the eaves are sleeping-porches 
and the second story overhangs the walls below in the pictures- 
que style of the Alps. Roses climb from the little arbor by the 
terrace, up nearly to the roof. Before the cottage stand com- 
pact cedars and slim evergreens, and on either side are the 
tall, quickly growing eucalyptus trees, the sentinels of health. 


We seem to catch the illusion of Spanish days gone by in this 
view through the grounds of the Mission Inn at Riverside, Cali- 
fornia. It is a study in light and texture. On the ground are 
varied shadows thrown across the smooth walk and the carefully 
cultivated grass, and, rising from it, the succession of wide heavy 
arches crossed above by a coping of moss-grown Spanish tile. 
Delicate vines cling to the shaggy, plastered surfaces of the strong 
pos, which seem to enclose in a frame the vigorous pepper trees. 

heir grandly curving trunks rear themselves to an intricale com- 
plexity of fine branches and leafage interspersed with pungent 
pepper berries. Glossy palms introduce the incisive definition of 
their fronds to the sunlight, while behind the myrtle hedge a slim 
eucalyptus rises from a veritable mist of growth. At the end of the 
vista awnings of commerce mark the limits of the composition. 




















Making the 


HE garden stairway reached its 
highest development during the lat- 
ter part of the Italian Renaissance, 

when the cardinals, princely nobles and 

wealthy merchants of that time, seeking 

a method of expressing their position and 

their desire for ease and refinement, began 

building pretentious establishments 
known as villas. Their example, as 
might be expected, was soon followed by 
the French kings, who readily found in 
this an opportunity to gratify their love 
of great display. They employed notable 
landscape architects of their time, who 
studied in Italy, with the result that the 
most worthy examples to be found at the 
present time are in these two countries. 
The climate of Italy, particularly in its 
southern part, is greatly influenced by the 
hot breezes, which, in midsummer, be- 
come almost unbearable. These winds, 
known as the sirocco, travel northward 
from the great African deserts, and not 
only is the air extremely hot, 
but it is filled with minute par- 
ticles of sand which sting and 
irritate the flesh. Those who 
could, therefore, betook them- 
selves to localities least affected 
by the unpleasant features of 
these semi-tropical conditions. 
A large portion of Italy, be- 
ing of volcanic origin, is very 
hilly, with extremely rich soil, 
and it is on the northern slopes 
of these hills that relief from 
very hot weather is to be found. 
The cooling breezes from the 
northern Alps, blowing down 
across the continent, strike 
these northern slopes and make 
living conditions more bearable 
than on the southern slopes 
and lowlands. Therefore, it is 
on these hillsides, rich with fo- 
liage and abundantly supplied 
with watercourses, that we find 
the villa in its ideal situation. 


balustrade. 
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Most of the Garden Stairway 


By WILLIAM L. WHITE 


We, here in America, are apt to misin- 
terpret the meaning of the word “villa” 
as understood by the Italian. We think 
of it as a roofed structure of some sort, 
either of wood, brick, or stone; but in the 
Italian sense it means the whole general 





Leads in the direction of paths may be 
expressed by stairs as here shown. 











An Italian stairway of the highly organized type, using both wall and 
Note the shadows cast by the bull’s-nose treads. 
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layout of the estate, including the house 
and the grounds. In fact, that portion 
devoted to the house often becomes of 
minor importance compared with the de- 
velopment of the rest of the villa. Refer- 
ring once again to the fact that the ma- 
jority of the places were built on hillsides, 
it at once becomes apparent that topog- 
raphy played a very important part in the 
development of these hillside resorts. 
Terraces had to be made, ramping roads 
and paths built, and great retaining walls 
constructed, for in a great many instances 
these hillsides were most precipitous. 
This ever-occurring change in-levels at 
once brought the outdoor stairway and 
ramping path into general use. 
actual necessity, the garden stairway at 
once became an important element in de- 
sign and, as such, received architectural 
recognition in the true Italian spirit. We 
find it best exemplified in such works of 
art as the Villas Lante, Albani and Gam- 
bria. Also, it has its use mu- 
nicipally in many of the Italian 
cities and coast towns as ex- 
emplified by Scalia d’Spania 
at Rome, and the bewilder- 
ing ramps and stairways 
at Amalfi and Ravenna and 
Sorrento. 

The French received great 
inspiration from the Italian 
stairway and produced notable 
examples of its use oftentimes 
on a much more grandiose 
scale, such as Versailles., St. 
Cloud and Chantilly. 

Later it came into use in 
England along with the devel- 
opment of the English manor 
house, but, like all of the Eng- 
lish work, it was on a smaller 
scale and less pretentious, hav- 
ing more the naturalistic and 
homelike quality. The rolling 
green meadow and pasture 
land of the southern counties 
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French example of simple stairway at Versailles with 
wrought-iron balustrade. When overgrown with roses, 
a stairway of this type is extremely beautiful. 


of England, where most of the domestic 
architecture reached its highest develop- 
ment, did not necessitate great changes in 
levels, and consequently the stairway be- 
came of minor importance. Haddon Hall, 
Montacute House, Bramshill and Cran- 
bourne are typical of the development. 

It is to be seen, therefore, that the out- 
door stairway was an outgrowth of condi- 
tions of time and country; a logical and 
expressive development of a unit part of 
some large or small scheme, sometimes 
elaborated to monumental proportions, 
and at other times minimized to the mer- 
est few informal steps. 

There are two important factors in the 
construction of stairways 
which, if followed, will be con- 





THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


there is more freedom of move- 
ment, and where a certain amount 
of readjusting of topography can 
be done. There is also a chance 
for the expression of playfulness 
in design not so easy to apply to 
interior work. 

Where stairways come in a 
bank, the degree of slope from one 
level to another will determine 
whether or not steps are a neces- 
sity. If this slope is less than 
eleven per cent, steps are not 























needed; if from eleven to fifteen per cent, 
grade ramps may be employed, but any 
slope over fifteen per cent should have 
steps insomeform. In long, steep slopes, 


The simple and informal type of English garden 
stairway, beautiful and effective. 





ducive to ease and comfort re- 
gardless of the stride of the 
people who may be called upon 
to use them. 

The first has to do with the 
slope of the ground, the num- 
ber or run of steps, and the use 
of landings. 

The second, which is really 
an element of the first, is the 
relation of the riser, or vertical 
part of the step, to the tread, 
or horizontal surface. This is 
the relation most often lost 
sight of when steps are laid out. 

At times one will be con- 
fronted by a difficult problem 
due to limitation of space and 
be forced to sacrifice certain 
cherished principles, but this 
situation is not so likely to hap- 
pen in outdoor work, where 





A simple Italian garden stairway showing use of the low curb, with low 


pedestal at the top for a large pot or vase. 
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This stairway 
uses the tread shown by section B. 


great care should be paid to the number of 
steps in a stairway before one comes to a 
landing. Many of the Italian hillside 
towns are replete with examples of stair- 
ways with long, uninterrupted runs of 
steps, but unless these steps are very wide, 
almost in the form of ramps, they are very 
tiring. 

It is better, in outdoor work, to have 
stairways with runs of not over nine or 
ten treads, for any run beyond this tends 
to become fatiguing and if there is one 
element we should strive for in the devel- 
opment of our gardens or playgrounds, it 
is that of relaxation and comfort. 

Garden stairways can be made of a 
variety of materials and with 
an almost endless amount of 
detail. -Only in our more pre- 
tentious garden schemes is it 
usual to employ stairways 
clothed in the fine architectural 
raiment so commonly found in 
many of the Italian and French 
examples. One should remem- 
ber in this connection that 
most of these Old World gar- 
dens were laid out on a very 
large scale and bore a very 
close relation architecturally 
to the villas, or chateaus, of 
which they were a part. For 
the garden connected with the 
average country house, simple 
treatment of the stairway is al- 
most certain to produce the 
best results. Its very sim- 
plicity oftentimes forms one of 
its most valuable assets. 

The stairway, among other 
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things, should be expressive. It should 
connect the parts of the scheme which it 
serves in the most simple and straightfor- 
ward manner and should bear a certain 
scale relation to the areas at its start and 
termination. This is best illustrated, 
perhaps, in the stairway that leads from a 
small, enclosed terrace or walled garden 
down onto a wide, spreading lawn. The 
top of the stairs can be narrow to start 
with, but if the situation is such that they 
can be flared, or widened out at the bot- 
tom where they connect with the lawn, 
one unconsciously gets the feeling of 
movement from a small unit to a large 
one, and the reverse is equally true when 
the circulation on the stairway is in the 
other direction. 

One of the fundamental elements of all 
good architectural design is honesty of ex- 
pression, and any subterfuge resorted to 
for the same apparent result often leads 
into untold difficulties and undue expense. 
Stairways should be expressive of the ma- 
terial of which they are built. If you 
wish to build of stone, limit your design to 
the nature of the stone you intend to use. 
That is, if your steps are of field stones of 
very hard composition taken from the 
place, do not attempt to square them up 
to true lines and cut moldings, for the 
very structure of the stone would undoubt- 
edly defeat this purpose, and the scale of 


The 





A tile frieze and 
plaster panels on brick with tile insertions. 


A wall in a rear garden. 


ROM the time of earliest civiliza- 

tion down to the present day, 

literature and art picture to us the 
incomparable charms of the garden. 
Whether we visualize the formal type of 
gardens with their long avenues of trees, 
symmetrical balancing of parterres, geo- 
metric subdivisions of great complexity, 
as developed in the larger work of France 
and England or, on the contrary, the 
wild profusion of the informal garden 
with its unrestrained picturesqueness and 
its supreme tribute to the natural beauty 
of Nature, we shall find that, through all 
the ages, there has been a full appreciation 
of the unlimited possibilities of the garden 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 

















Example of a very satisfactory method of de- 
scending from a high terrace to garden level 
which has been brought close to the house. 


the individual stones would be out of 
keeping with this treatment. A _ better 
result would be attained, if the stones are 
of a laminated character, by using them 
with their natural surface; or, if rounding, 
they could be split and the split surface 


Use of Brick and 


By EDGAR T. P. WALKER 


as an expression of orderly thought and 
artistic ideals. It is happily realized 
more and more, even in the case of small 
house work, that the immediate surround- 
ings of a home are as important a factor in 
its esthetic appearance as is the frame of a 
picture. 

In city homes, of course, the garden is 
beyond the reach of the occupant, but in 
the country he may, and should, make the 
garden an integral part of the complete 
architectural scheme. 


A small garden pavilion 
of concrete dome con- 


rA’% 
struction with finished 
tile roof and ornamental ———- y 4 








Pattern of roof rib. 


tile inserts. The 
ribs are of in- 
tense blue tile 
with a bright yel- 
low pattern. 
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used. Where stones with true lines and 
molded surfaces are desired; the more 
common of the building stones—lime- 
stone, sandstone, marble and granite— 
should be used. 

In recent years such great strides have 
been made in the use of concrete as a 
building material that its use in garden 
features must necessarily be considered. 
As a foundation, it is one of the very best, 
and its plastic state at time of installation 
commends its use in a great many situa- 
tions in which stone or brick would be 
employed at far greater expense. Such 
ingredients as colored marble chips, broken 
felspar, slate and ground brick are mixed 
with the cement in varying proportions to 
get different results, thus adding the ele- 
ments of color and texture to an otherwise 
cold, gray material. This kind of con- 
crete work, however, is done at a concrete 
plant where there are special patented 
methods for making molds, and it can- 
not be classified with the ordinary poured 
concrete work. It can be had in almost 
any shape and as elaborately molded as 
the well-known building stones. A stair- 
way of this artificial stone can be built in 
much the same manner as any stone 
structure and in some cases, where there 
is a considerable amount of repetition of 
parts, such as treads with nosings, or 
turned or Square (Continued on page 234) 


Tile 





The tile facing accents the central motive of the 
fountain and introduces a note of color. 


It is impossible to formulate universal 
rules in regard to the design of the garden, 
because in each case the disposition of 
the elements of the garden are dependent 
upon the aspect of the home, the confor- 
mation of the ground, the location of the 
trees, shrubs, and natural features such as 
brooks, drives or rocks. It is to be 
regretted that we find today many 
gardens having no simple underlying 
scheme of design—merely places for the 
display of specimens of plants. The 
eagerness to develop plants of great 
variety causes the designer to forget the 
possibilities of collective effects as de- 
veloped in the successful garden as a 
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These diagrams 
show a few typi- 
cal arrangements 
of tiles in floors. 
The tiles shown 
are of different [ 


























ing any two or 


sizes and shapes, 
and reveal the in- 
teresting effects ob- 
tainable. By tak- / 


three of these shapes 
and changing their rel- 
ative positions to each 
other, one 1s able to 
realize the manifold 
possibilities in floor 
designing. 





whole. In many other 
gardens we find that the 
problem has seemed to aia 
the designer principally a [ J 
task of finding places for 
the display of garden 
novelties and in this case, also, the 
artistic perception of the garden as a 
whole has been sacrificed, and an undue 
prominence given to things which have 
poor relations with each other and are, 
after all, only minor parts of the complete 
scheme. 

The successful garden should be a place 
where one may walk in leisure and per- 
fect satisfaction, cut off from the noise of 
the outside world, and where he may 
find coolness and temptation to rest. It 
should have no startling excitements, yet 
it should contain playful or fanciful 
features. It should be a carefully con- 
ceived whole wherein the features are 
natural results of the conditions that 
preceded the development. It is only 
when the garden can be enjoyed as a 
complete entity that we may feel that 
it is a truly successful one. 

To achieve such a garden we must 
consider seriously the materials that 
we may use legitimately in its creation 
and then, using these materials as an 
artist uses his pigments, proceed in 
the blending and use of them only in 
accordance with their physical proper- 
ties and their importance as an element 
of the design. 

The use of brick and tile in exterior 
work has been prevalent throughout 
the ages. Brickmaking was one of 
the ancient industries. The walls of 
Babylon and China were built of brick. 
The Egyptians and Greeks used bricks 
and tiles, but not so extensively as they 
used stone. It remained for the 
Romans to develop the use of burnt 
clay to a point of perfection. The 
early Roman work and the later Italian 
work are full of examples which abound 
in practical advantages and esthetic 
possibilities. During the Middle Ages 
in Italy there grew a brick and terra 
cotta architecture of rare excellence. 
Much of this work reveals the fanciful 
possibilities that are so applicable to 





Garden with sunken pool. 
colored tiles. 
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An example of ornamental 

tile of special design and 

shape done in several colors 

and bordered with small tiles 
of irregular lengths. 


This diagram is of a very interesting 
brick wall panel which contains orna- 
mental tile inserts. It will be noticed 
that the brick border is set with rela- 
tively smaller joints than the joints 
within the design. This difference in 
the size of mortar joint is an impor- 
tant element in the beauty of much tile 
and brick work. 
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Regents Park, London. 
Scott, Architect. 




















A wall fountain in which there ts a very attractive 


and sensible use of materials. The wall is of brick 
with stucco panels and is coped with a tile roof. 
The tile insert over the fountain and the flagstone 
floor are in good taste. This example is in Surrey, 


England. 


The walls are lined with 
M.H. Baillie 
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These diagrams 
show examplesof 
the use of tiles in 
brick walls. As 
in floor designs, 
there are infin- 
ite possibilities 
in the arrange- 
ment of the tiles. 




















The conditions 
surrounding the 
object to be dec- 
orated deter- 
mine the dts- 
position and 
details of the 
design. 





the grace and lightness of garden 

work. In Persia Mohammedan- 

ism developed a very distinct- 

ive brick-and-tile architecture, in 

<> which the tiles were an import- 

ant part of the conventional de- 

' sign. The Gothic and Renais- 

sance works of the Lowlands and England 

are rich in inspiring details of molded and 

ornamental forms. With sucha wealth of 

tradition to engender our efforts it is fair 

to expect an intelligent, rich and abundant 

use of these materials in the exterior walls, 

pavements, fountains, pavilions and other 
accessories of our gardens. 

For garden work it is necessary to use 
great care in selecting tiles that will 
withstand the actions of the weather. 
Vitrified tiles are suitable for walks, 
pavements and for wall designs. The 
main portion of a tile is known as the bis- 
cuit of the tile. Outdoor tiles should have 
a harder biscuit than indoor tiles. In- 
terior tiles of baked enamel surfaces ap- 
plied in various colors are unsuitable 
for the tests of extreme weather condi- 
tions. The red biscuit is impervious to 
water. The red quarry vitrified tile 
and the so-called heather-brown tile are 
of this type and are particularly adapt- 
able to garden work. The biscuit of 
outdoor tiles is made similarly to brick 
and should be impervious to Nature’s 
elements. 

The sketches accompanying this 
text illustrate but a few of the uses of 
bricks and tiles in garden work. The 
floor and wall patterns are suitable as 
motifs of design at points in walls 
where emphasis is desired. At the 
junction of paths, near a point of rest, 
or near a fountain, or within a pavil- 
ion, it is usual to develop some sort of 
playful detail that may serve to interest 
the eye as well as to accentuate the 
flowers or some architectural feature 
at that point. In garden walls the use 
of continuous brick or tile would be, in 
many cases, monotonous and heavy. 
Where light, plastered walls serve as a 
pleasing background to the plants, the 
use of bricks and tiles as copings of wall 
enframements lend variety of detail, 
as well as emphasis to the arrangements 
of the garden (Continued on page 240) 

















THE GLORY OF THE FORMAL GARDEN 


In this garden “the glory that was Greece and the grandeur that was 


Rome’’ live on in grace and dignity. Garden of John D. Rockefeller, 
Esq., at Pocantico Hills, N. Y. Mr. William Welles Bosworth, Architect. 
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HE gardens of Bar Har- 

bor are largely informal. 

No mere whim of the 
gardener has made them thus; 
they were predestined by the 
nature of the island. The 
whole Mount Desert scene is 
highly romantic, rugged, shag- 
gy, even dramatic. Though 
the suavity of the formal gar- 
den has been notably achiev- 
ed on some of the estates, it 
seems more at home in a less 
Gothic landscape. Every- 
thing cries for what appears 
—however subtly disguised 
—to be natural. Nature is 
here so strong, with such hero- 
ic northern rigor and so chal- 
lenging a tang, that garden- 
ers must adapt their creations 
to her imperious desires. 

The sea has fretted away 
the granite of the shore line 
into beautiful contours that 
cannot be changed. The 
granite and shale of the island 
are always showing their grim 
teeth through the soil and the 
turf. Round them grow the 
native ferns and wild flowers, 
with invitation to the gar- 
dener to extend their luxuri- 
ance. No land level of the 
island is long maintained ; ab- 
rupt changes are frequently 
dramatic and domineering. 
Spruce and balsam and pine 
thrust their shaggy fingers 
out across every clearing and 
crowd their trunks up to the 
edges of the flower-beds. And 
on every hand are the snarl- 
ing and booming of the sea. 
The whole landscape is any- 
thing but suave. Nature is 
anything but tame. 

When the gardener accepts 
the terms that Nature grants 
him, he meets with unrivaled success. 
Brilliance of color that we do not find 
elsewhere along the whole Atlantic coast 
is here attained. Profusion such as we 
expect only in tropical regions greets us 
in these gardens. The size of plants 
amazes the newcomer: bluebells at four 
feet, foxgloves six, larkspurs nine! Flori- 
culturists regard Bar Harbor as a perfect 
garden spot. This perfection is due to 
what the enemies of Grover Cleveland 
used to credit as the cause of his remark- 
able success, “a curious concatenation of 
favorable circumstances.”’ 

Though rather far north, the climatic 


The garden of Murray Young of New York City. 
leads the feet beside tinkling waters and over greensward to luxurious beds of 
The complete seclusion of this garden, added 


lilies and phlox and spiraa. 
to the breadth of its view, makes it an ideal spot of beauty. 


By MERVIN JAMES CURL 


Photographs by George R. King 














conditions and the soil are admirably fit- 
ted for opulent gardening. Sun and air 
and moisture, with rich soil—these are 
the secrets. The sun can so parch flowers 
as to retard growth—but not in Bar Har- 
bor, for the sea tempers the heat. Cold 
can easily chill the roots and blood of 
plants—but again, not in Bar Harbor, for 
the warm air of the Gulf Stream tempers 
the cold. In these gardens no hot nights 
are ever known. As soon as the hottest 
July or August sun has set, the warm sea 
breezes creep in from the Atlantic with a 
wealth of moisture that revives and 
strengthens the flowers and plants into 
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One step from the porch 


Where Northern Gardens Meet the Sea 


unmatched vigor. The soil 
is a rich, nourishing mixture 
of powdered granite and shale 
dust, with a plentiful addi- 
tion of leaf mold. “ Favor- 
able circumstances’’ indeed 
combine here for the garden- 
er’s “high midsummer 
pomps.” 

Romantic setting, equally 
romantic profusion of beauty 
within. Not flowers alone 
make a garden, not lawns 
alone, not mere vistas, not 
paths, not perfumes, seclu- 
sions, or the incidents of gar- 
den architecture. The perfect 
garden requires everything. 
Here, flowers have their per- 
fect background; lawns are 
beautifully framed; vistas 
sweep to sea or mountain; 
paths glide through sun and 
shade, into hollows and up 
to summits; perfumes are 
spicy in this northern air; 
giant spruces completely ex- 
clude the outer world and 
even one part of a garden 
from another part. Even 
length of season is attained, 
for by June the bulbs that 
have flowered earlier, in the 
south, are in bloom, and up 
to November the mignonette 
and the Michaelmas daisies 
bravely defy the coming 
cold. 

But flowers need their 
background. The natural 
evergreen wall not only pro- 
tects from wind, but also 
throws into prominence the 
color of the blossoms. To 
come suddenly upon a blaze 
of flowers glowing against 
this black-green thicket is to 
see how eloquent a gesture 
they can make when allowed. 

Such a background relieves the naked- 
ness of flower-stalks against the white 
light of the sun, and also rests the eye of 
the observer. And, lest a good thing be 
overdone, the light pierces here and there 
and makes its play of contrast. 

This natural background is always fall- 
ing away into coves where daisies, day 
lilies, foxgloves, larkspurs and lawn sweep 
in for a little eddy apart from the general. 
And when the background is to be pierced, 
for connection with other parts of the 
garden, the path itself is lined with bloom, 
and the light falls in playful fancy that 
makes quaint and beautiful contrast to 
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A glimpse into the garden at Eyrie, the Bar Harbor home-of Dr. 

Augustus Thorndike of Boston. The cedar grows sturdily in this 

northern island, and a wall of it encloses with delightful inform- 

ality a garden space rich in color and fragrance. An element 

of particular beauty is the contrast between the rich green color 
of the vines and the rufous bark of the cedars. 
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A magic casement among the trees of the 

garden of Mr. Herbert Satterlee of New 

York City, opening on the snarling waves 

of the northern sea. On quiet days a riot 

of flowers along the path; on stormy days 

a riot of waters just beyond the verge of 
the garden. 


the solid colors. No- _ its nest. 
where else are lawns of 
a finer, thicker carpet 
which never fails, even 
where the sun does not 


strongly shine. Often 
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the coves are on different 
levels from the rest of the 
garden. The gardener yields 
to nature and rises or sinks 
as the land lies, and thus 
attains endless variety. 
When the background 
breaks away, naturally or 
through judicious cutting, 
we have the perfect com- 
bination of flowers with 
their perfume, lawns of the 
finest texture, sheltering 
background where desired, 
and then the glorious sweep 
of the eye out across the har- 
bor to the rocky headlands 
and the waters of the At- 
lantic. When vistas choose 
mountains instead of sea, 
the eye has the majestic 
granite peak for resting- 
place. The great beauty of 
these vistas is that they can- 
almost always be arranged 
so that they will still retain 
the seclusion of the perfect 
garden and yet add the am- 
plitude of endless reaches. 
Granite lies on every side. 


The gardener, following his, 


habit of adaptation; vtilizes: 
the slabs for stepping-stones, 
walls, seats, bird-baths. Lit- 
tle rock-flowers, in troops, 
soften the edges of the step- 
ping-stones. It is worth no- 
ticing that these stones 
melt into their setting as 
naturally as a bird fits upon 


Nothing is naked: over the bird- 
bath droop the spears of the iris; beneath 
and behind the stone seats the rank na- 
tive ferns soften the lines as if the whole 
were intended by nature. 
conceals itself is in the pools of plants and 


A fine art that 


When granite slabs are plentiful, and grass grows thick, and roses bloom in 


LODE 


profusion, why should not an entrance walk be as beautiful as this one which 
approaches the house of Mrs. W. W. Card of Pittsburg, at Seal Harbor? 
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flowers that creep up to the 
stepping-stones and lay 
their fingers on the stones 
themselves. Like a painting 
by Vermeer, everything is 
“just so,” as if the plant- 
ing happened just right. 
The wild flowers of the 
island are especially rich in 
their variety, for the north- 
ern and the southern growths 
here meet and mingle. The 
gardeners have levied upon 
the beauty of these wild 


growths, have brought in. 


all the different ferns, the 
Solomon’s-seal, the native 
honeysuckles, the bishop’s- 
cap, the bloodroot, and have 
made them grow to much 
greater profusion and height 
than in nature unaided. 
The informal character of 
these gardens lends itself 
to making a beautifully close 
connection between house 
and garden. The most na- 
tural thing in the world to 
do, as one steps down from 
the porch, is to cross the 
lawn and enter the charmed 
region where flowers and 
ferns are at their best. There 
are no harsh lines, like 
deadly barriers, to make the 
stroller stop and hesitate 
about his personal safety. 
The whole combination of 
house, lawn, and garden is 
as coherent and well-bound 


as the flowing of a brook over its stones. 

Distinguished genius has spent its en- 
ergies on these gardens. The senior Mr. Haven, is_ responsi- 
Olmstead designed the Vanderbilt place; 
Mr. James L. Greenleaf, Mr. Herbert the Murray Young, 
Jacques and Mr. Joseph Curtis designed 


On the McNear place, West Street, Bar Harbor. Here, the rich greensward 
of the island comes to its own in a fine amplitude, framed with a luxury of 
The low wall serves as boundary for the garden. 


phlox and lilies and roses. 
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Not only flowers and walls and green 

lanes, but the spicy tang of spruce and 

pine, the tossing points of their tips against 

the mountains, and, over all, the sweeping 

skyline of Champlain Mountain on the 

left and Flying Squadron on the right. 
The Murray Young garden. 


others, and Mrs. Bea- 
trix Farrand, of New 


ble for the Satterlee, 


and her own gardens. 





A bit of wall planting in the formal garden of Mrs. Jobn S. 

Kennedy of New York City, showing the remarkable height of the 

larkspurs and spirea. This is one of the larger formal gardens, 

with a strikingly beautiful wall, behind which tower graceful 
Lombardy poplars. 
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The Home of Robert Mears, Tenafly, New Jersey 


R. C. HUNTER & BRO., Architects 


P NHIS charming small house is situated in one of the most pic- 
turesque little towns of the northern valley of New Jersey. 
This quality of charm results primarily from the back- 
ground of knowledge and taste which the architect brought to 
bear in solving his problem. But he was able to bring this to 
bear so successfully only because he considered appropriateness 
to site and utility as his points of departure. 

The site was well covered with fine old trees and is of a beau- 
tiful contour, but in spite of these helps it presented many diffi- 
culties. The natural beauties themselves were difficulties to 
start with for it was necessary to design a plan which should be 
useful without destroying.the trees and which would preserve 
the contours without destroying the workableness of the plan. 
There was the further difficulty with the lot that it was shallow 
and had a street on either side. 

The plan places the house proper on the high point of the land, 
the garage on the low point and the connecting shed or living- 
porch at a grade intermediate between that of house and garage. 
The group as a whole thus becomes long and narrow, and the 
several masses pleasantly follow the contours of the site. 

The plan design is especially interesting on account of. its 
well-considered departures from precedent. These departures 


are not of the sort which result from ignorance, but, on the con- 
trary, from the kind of knowledge comprehensive enough and 
thorough enough to be able knowingly to disregard precedent. 
This applies, perhaps, more to the details than it does to the 
masses. One may find anywhere in New England a group of 
masses of pleasing arrangement similar to the one here shown; 
but one would encounter very infrequently a plan which at all 
corresponds to the one pictured here. There is no well-marked 
entrance to the main house, for instance, and yet the way into 
the house is indisputably clear. The house is not of a size or pre- 
tentiousness which demands a formal entrance doorway. The 
doorway from the living-porch to the living-room is well pro- 
tected and is of sufficient importance, given the informality of 
the design. This informality of arrangement further avoids 
giving up space in the plan to hall or entry, leaving the space 
free, instead, for use in living-room—a treatment very desirable 
in the small-house plan. The service entrance takes advantage 
of the street on the less desirable side of the house. The living- 
porch provides an unusual use for the old-time New England 
wood- or tool-shed, and adapts itself to the new use with taste 
and appropriateness. The garage, with its adjacent rooms, is 
treated as a single mass of informal outline, the long shed roof 
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accenting the fall in the land. The second- 
floor rooms are planned to give a minimum of 
passage space and a maximum of sleeping- 
space, are well ventilated and have ample wall 
surface against which to place the furniture. 

The exterior design, whether as a whole or 
in its detail, follows the precedent of cottage 
architecture as developed in New England. 
The main house has the smallness and quaint- 
ness of the Cape cottage, and yet is high 
enough in the second story to provide for 
comfortable bedrooms. The white wood 
walls are in pleasing contrast with the sur- 
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rounding abundant foliage and serve to mark 
the masses of the house clearly, even where 
they are seen behind the trunks and branches 
of the trees. The green blinds echo the 
foliage color and give the interest of contrast 
in the house itself. The details are of the 
simplest, mostly made of ordinary 4-inch 
boards. This simplicity is, of course, a 
result of the desire for appropriateness, 
although it was probably born in mind that 
inexpensiveness was desirable also. The 
exterior chimney, built of local store, is a 
note of interest against the white woodwork. 
The house as a whole is presented as a fine 
example of excellent modern cottage design. 








HE laundry yard is always an ele- 

ment, zsthetic as well as practical, 

in the suburban house problem. In 
the first place it is a part of the plan, be- 
cause it must be given a convenient loca- 
tion with reference to the service parts of 
the house. Sometimes it is detached from 
the house, sometimes it is adjacent to it, 
but in either case it must have a workable 
relation to the house. Practically, the 
laundry yard must afford protection and 
seclusion. It must not be easily acces- 
sible to persons who have no business 
inside of it. It must be a protection, as 
well, against dust and wind-blown objects 
likely to soil the wet clothes. This means 
that the general location must be borne in 
mind. If this is away from dust and the 
like, the open lattice fence is protection 
enough. If it is beside a street, the solid 
fence is necessary. Even the solid fence, 
however, should be open enough to allow 
free passage of air. Aesthetically, the 
laundry yard is an important element in 
the design. It may be merely a negative 
element; that is, it may be desirable only 
to conceal it. The usual method of doing 
this is to make as little of it as need be, 
and to paint that little a color which tends 


The Laundry Yard 


Photographs by Charles Darling 








to merge with the immediate surround- 
ings, usually green. More often, however, 
the laundry yard is a positive feature of 
the design, and subject to all of the rules 


controlling design. It should, in the first 
place, be considered as one of the masses 
of the whole composition. In addition, 
it should be properly related to the house 
in detail, scale, color and, of course, ma- 
terial. 

The upper left-hand photograph shows 
a good type of the isolated laundry yard, 
designed and painted to be as inconspicu- 
ous as possible. It may be that shrubs 
will later be planted to help toward this 
end. The yard in the lower right-hand 
corner is also an isolated unit, but here 
the idea has evidently been to treat it as 
something of a garden motive. The per- 
gola, the entrance, the white paint and 
the use of planting imply as much. The 
other three yards are, in each case, clearly 
attached to the house and are, or should 
be, intimately related to it in both plan 
and design. 

The example in the lower left-hand 
corner shows most clearly that this idea 
was recognized and was uppermost in the 
mind of the architect who designed it. 
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luze prints of attraciittiniérors, simple or 
elaborate as desived, grat aon request, 
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S often happens nowadays, a single piece of 
Furniture may suggest, by its unusual charm, 
the decorative scheme for an entire room. 


The dignified English Dining Room illustrated here 

is a case in point: the beautiful Walnut Furniture 
was inspired by an original Early XVIII Century 
console. It is in the creation of just such delightful 
ensembles as this—from a seemingly unrelated. piece 
perhaps—that the extensive exhibits in these Galleries 
invariably prove an unfailing source of inspiration. 


The pleasure of acquiring Furniture so uncommon 

in design, yet true in its character to historic 
precedent, is heightened here by the fact that its 
cost is in no instance prohibitive. 


EARLY ENGLISH. FRENCH AND ITALIAN FURNITURE 
AND DECORATIVE OBJECTS: REPRODUCTIONS AND 
ANTIQUES: ORIENTAL RUGS AND TEXTILES 
RETAILED EXCLUSIVELY AT THESE GALLERIES 


New York Galleries 


Grand Rapids Furniture Company 


INCORPORATED 


41(-421 MADISON AVENUE 


48-49 Streets ~ ~ New York City 
Formerly of West 324 Street 
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NE day last summer 
a lady brought up 
in the prairie re- 

gions of the Middle West 
was riding through the foot- 
hills of the White Moun- 
tains. She happened to be 
familiar with the splendid 
landscape work of Jens Jen- 
sen, who is certainly one of 
the most notable landscape 
artists of the present day. 
On seeing the beautiful 
hills and intervales of the 
mountain valleys with their 
broad sweeps of meadows 
surrounded by splendid 
groups of evergreens and 
other trees, the lady remark- 
ed that this planting was 
very much like the made- 
up landscapes with which 
she was familiar. 

This resemblance was 
due, of course, to the fact that Nature 
is the master artist, and that man can 
only imitate her processes to get 
beautiful results. Everyone who 
wishes to make landscape pictures, 
large or small, must sit at the feet of 
the master artist to find the way to 
beauty. 

The chief reason why we fail in our 
attempts to get picture effects by the 
planting of flowers is that too often 
we have not studied thé natural 
models in the fields and woods. Most 
garden flowers now grow wild some- 
where, or else they are the descendants 
of those which grew wild in former 
times. lf we could find the natural 
planting of these flowers and could 
observe the way in which they are 
grouped, we would easily learn how 
best to use them in our garden plant- 
ing. For when we find a group of 
wild flowers growing naturally in field 
or wood, we nearly always find a pic- 
ture in an attractive setting. 

Beginning in early spring before 
the leaves have come out upon the 
trees, you may see the white blossoms 
of the Bloodroot clustered together by 
the side of a brook surrounded by the 
dead brown leaves of the previous 
year. It is a picture unique in the 
pageant of the seasons, and nothing 
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The Dwarf bedding petunias are easy to grow from seed and are especially attractive A little later, 
when massed at the base of stone steps or in corners beside walks or walls. 


iy, 


The bollyhocks, after a long struggle with disease, are 


coming: back to health again. 


They are particularly 


decorative as a border to a grassy walk or in front of a 


stone wall. 
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Making Flower Pictures Outdoors 


could be more fitting than 
these flaming petals that 
give promise of another 
time of flowers. And these 
blossoms are not set as 
specimens, one in a place, 
nor are they arranged in 
formal lines or squares. 
There is rather a massing 
which has grown out of the 
way in which the rootstocks 
reproduce the plants so 
that toward the middle of 
the group the flowers are 
thicker than around the 
border. It is precisely this 
sort of massing that the art- 
ist attempts to get in similar 
grouping and his inspira- 
tion for the idea has come 
from Nature. 

in our 
northern woods one can 
find another picture—that 
of the beautiful White Trillium or 
Wake Robin. As you come to an 
open vale on a late May morning, you 
will see spread before you thousands 
of the white blossoms, intermingled 
with the decorative leafage, and here 
also you will find the centre of interest 
in a mass crowded rather closely, and 
around the outskirts a scattered group- 
ing, varying with the direction. It is 
a picture to linger in the mind, just as 
that vision of English daffodils lin- 
gered in the mind of Wordsworth 
until it found expression in his im- 
mortal poem. This arrangement of 
the trillium flowers also arises from 
the method of growth of the plants. 
Not long after, in the deeper woods, 
and here and there along its borders, 
one can find the exquisite pink Lady’s- 
Slipper—perhaps the most beautiful 
of our northern orchids. And these 
orchid pictures vary greatly from the 
mass effects of the trilliums. You see 
groupings of two or three or perhaps 
a dozen of the bizarre blossoms held on 
the end of their erect stalks and set off 
by the curving beauty of the leaves. 
The whole structure of this flower re- 
quires space to reveal itself and so you 
find that Nature has provided plenty 
of room around each blossom, and 
these pictures will (Continued on page 240) 
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well with that beautiful gray tint! 


I fstralste 


c The Long-Life Gnamel. 
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The new 
Long-Life Enamel is made, are now obtain- 
able for general household purposes as well 
as house decoration. Enameled furniture is 
now the vogue and these Tints, delicate, yet 
distinctive in shade, have a charm and lend 
an atmosphere wholly unattainable with the 
common, heavy, enamel colors. 


Painstakingly made of the finest oils and 
pigments, finely ground and reground, Vit- 
ralite in any Tint is so easily applied without 
brush marks or laps. One dip of the brush 
shows instantly how different from ordinary 
enamels is this creamy, free-flowing Vitralite. 


Dainty and delicate in appearance, Vitra- 
lite is used in the finest and most stately res- 
idences, and yet is so durable and long-lasting 
that it has well earned the title of the Long- 
Life Enamel. 


This is the same unique enamel preferred 


PRATT & LAMBERT 
VARNISH PRODUCTS 


61 Hor Varnish: vitrafite Gnamer Gffecta Jlulo Finishes Miscellaneous Varnishes-Gnamels- Stains Fillers Ele. 


Tints in which Vitralite, the 














**Well, Betsy, there’s your old oak chiffonier, made into a real chest of drawers! 


**Tommy dear, it was such fun! Why, that Gray Vitralite brushed out so easily 
and nicely; and those glass knobs I found at the hardware store look so 


by architects for its unusual beauty and du- 
rability; the same Vitralite that painters use 
when they are permitted to use ‘the best,”’ 
because it is so easy working and flows out 
so well, without trouble and saves so much 
time. 

Vitralite is made in White, Ivory, Cream, 
Gray, Leaf Green and Chinese Blue, each 
a finish of refinement, distinction and du- 
rability. 

Send for Color Card and Name of Dealer 

Pratt & Lambert Varnish Products are used 
by painters, specified by architects and sold 
by paint and hardware dealers everywhere. 

Our Guarantee: If any Pratt & Lambert 
Varnish Product fails to give satisfaction, you 
may have your money back. 


Pratt & Lambert-Inc., 81Tonawanda 
Street, Buffalo, N.Y. In Canada:23 
Courtwright Street, Bridgeburg, Ontario. 
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Plumbing in the House 


HE home of today is more carefully 

designed and better constructed 

than ever before; its sense of com- 
parative luxury is undeniable. It is most 
compact in form, occupies less area, yet is 
thoroughly comfortableand livable. Every 
detail entering its construction is most 
carefully studied. Certain 


By WILLIAM TUCKER 


that the writer has swung from the 4- 
inch riser to that of the 3-inch, which can 
serve with perfect safety two bathrooms 
on different stories, or their equivalent. 
This method was generally employed by 
the writer when he was sanitary engineer- 
ing expert for the Housing Division of the 





corrode, is lighter in weight, occupies less 
space, is installed with greater ease, and 
should be used when buried in deep ma- 
sonry or behind ornamental marble or 
fine cabinet-work. But its cost prohibits 
its general use except in a few special 
cases. Cast-iron pipe is generally used; 

it is cast in 5-foot lengths and 





material may be specially 
manufactured for each indi- 
vidual house but not neces- 
sarily, since manufacturer’s 
lists may be consulted, prices 
and available quantities care- 
fully investigated, and build- 
ing plans drawn based on 
available material. It is the. 
interior mechanical equip- 
ment in which the modern 
house far surpasses that of but 
a few years ago. It is most 
scientific in principle, care- 
fully constructed, and thor- 
oughly adapted to the pur- 
poses for which it is designed. 
We are living in the age of 
scientific development. Tre- 
mendous strides are seen on 
all sides, which in various 
forms have contributed great- 
ly to this advancement. No 
“it looks good”’ devices are 
now accepted, in principle or 
actually, without first being 
thoroughly tested and scien- 
tifically investigated and their 
merits proved. The general 
introduction of electricity, 
now generally available at 
low cost, into the economy 
of the house is probably the 
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SECOND A TORY 


has lead joints. Galvanized 
steel or iron pipe has a wide 
and general use, is milled in 
16-foot lengths with screw 
joints and couplings. Its cost 
is about 20 per cent above 
that of cast-iron but, because 
of its unusual length and con- 
sequent fewer joints, the cost 
of installation is less. No 
lead pipe for the plumbing 
work should, as a rule, be 
used, except for the short 
branches at fixtures. Its use 
is quite common in the coun- 
try, which can easily be ac- 
counted for by the ease with 
which it can be installed. 


‘Aapeagay —_— Paar aii Lead pipe is in common use 
comet “dead [ L — all through England. 
Mgfer Va The pipe sizes for the 
| th waste drainage work are practically 
f Ht . governed by ordnance enacted 
Th — by the different municipali- 
Ltae |) ne" Basemenr’ ties. The soil pipe is usually 
More Ya cstens batten l, oh -Cola i p>? 5 
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not less than 4-inches, the 
waste from bath, basin, and 
sink 13 or 2 inches when two 
fixtures combine and use the 
same drain; that from urinals 
or slop-sinks should be 3 
inches. The sides of the sup- 
ply pipes are generally not 
regulated by law and conse- 








greatest factor in this won- 
derful progress. 

All the sanitary require- 
ments of whatever nature entering into 
the construction of the modern house 
must be carefully studied. A complete 
set of drawings should be prepared, show- 
ing the piping, the branches and the exact 
position of all fixtures, so that due provi- 
sion may be made for their proper installa- 
tion, thus avoiding unnecessary labor in 
cutting and patching and possible taking 
down of work already set where this 
precaution has not been followed. 

All the piping for the plumbing work 
should be run exposed as much as possible 
in closets, waste space or unimportant 
rooms but should in no sense interfere 
with the esthetic lines or general sym- 
metry of the rooms, which interference, 
with thought, can be easily avoided. 
The location of soil, waste and vent 
pipes, on account of their size, will need 
careful watching. It is for this reason, as 
well as from the sanitary standpoint, 


Fig. 5. 


Section for plumbing layout from plans shown in Figs. 1 and 2. 


Emergency Fleet Corporation at Phila- 
delphia. This sizing will allow soil risers 
to run between 4-inch studding with a 
little care in setting. The horizontal 
branch to the fixtures will generally have 
to be run between beams, and where it 
crosses them, headers will have to be 
provided. No notching or cutting in 
excess of 2 inches should be allowed unless 
absolutely unavoidable, in which case 
cutting must be reinforced with planking 
well spiked. The supply- and gas-piping, 
on account of their small size, may be run 
in notched beams, under flooring or, 
preferably, hung from ceiling or attached 
to walls. 

The drain-pipes may be either “extra 
heavy”’ cast-iron, galvanized wrought iron 
or steel or brass; tile pipe should never be 
used inside the building. The use of 
brass pipe for the drainage and supply 
lines is ideal. It is of longer life, does not 
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quently are usually too small. 
No branch smaller than #- 
inch should be used, and runs of a short 
length for one bath-room with the usual 
fixtures should not be less than 1 inch. 
The trade-lists issued by the pipe-mills 
furnish an excellent example of the poor 
judgment shown in using pipe of small 
size for the water-system. The difference 
in price between a #-inch and 1-inch pipe 
is 48 per cent, while the areas of the two 
differ by over 63 per cent. All pipe sizing 
should be most carefully determined, due 
allowance being made for loss of efficiency 
from friction and bends. 

The writer, in his recent designing and 
from his past experience, has deviated 
from the principle of excessive drainage 
and trap ventilation, to which at one time 
he was a most ardent adherent. To his 
mind, independent trap ventilation in a 
two- or three-story building, when the 
fixtures are not over seven or eight feet 
from the soil riser, is unnecessary, adds 
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threw his sopping clothes any old way 





When Johnny fell in— 


The water wasn’t deep, but it was cold and wet. 


Father and mother rushed him into the living-room where a log fire blazed. 
tossed his shirt on the library table—his dripping 


overcoat and underclothes across the mahogany chair. 


The only thing they cared about was Johnny. 
care about was Johnny, for the furniture and floor were varnished with Valspar—and 


Johnny wasn’t. 


Use Valspar on floors, furniture, woodwork or linoleum—on anything that needs 
varnishing. For Valspar is not only durable and easy to apply, but weather-proof and 


And the only thing they needed to 


waterproof. It can be washed freely with soap and water. 


Anything that needs varnishing needs Valsparring. 


VALENTINE & COMPANY 


Largest Manufacturers of High-Grade Varnishes in the World—Established 1832 


New York Chicago Boston Toronto 


London Paris Amsterdam 


W. P. Futrer & Co., Pacific Coast 
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The Varnish That Won't Turn White 




















VALENTINE & COMPANY, 456 Fourth Ave., New York 
Special Offer 


For your dealer’s name and 15c in stamps, we — 


will send you a 30c sample can of Valspar— 
enough to finish a small table or chair. Fill out 
coupon, 
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greatly to cost and is generally question- 
able from the multiplicity of joints and 
connections. The traps of the fixtures in 
this designing should be non-siphoning, 
self-cleansing and of good design. 
Running hot and cold water in copious 
quantities and always available is one of 
the essentials of the modern house, con- 
tributing to the joys of living and the 
peaceful mind. Hot water dipped from a 
tank forming 
part of the kitch- 
en range is still in 
vogue through- 
out the country, 
but is a form of 
drudgery abso- 
lutely unneces- 
sary and easily 
avoided at small 


expense. Hot Fig. 1. 
water may be 
produced in a 


variety of ways, but is usually from the 
water-back in the kitchen range or gas 
heater, with accompanying copper or gal- 
vanized-steel boiler adjoining. The cost 
of the copper boiler may be greater, but 
there is never that exasperating experience 
of an entire wash ruined from rusty water. 
In large establishments, where the demand 
may be great, this method will not be found 
satisfactory, and a tank or generator with 
independent heater will be found neces- 
sary. The boiler or tank should be fac- 
tory-tested to double its working pressure. 


All the hot-water system should be care- . 


fully insulated with some good non-con- 
ducting medium, not only to conserve 
fuel by the arrest of radiation, but to con- 
tribute to the general comfort of the room 
as well. 

The introduction of valves to control 
branch supplies although adding slightly 
to the cost of the work, will be found most 
useful, rendering unnecessary cutting off 
the entire house for some trivial repair. 
They should be placed to control the sup- 
ply to the kitchen, boiler, laundry and 
bathrooms. 

A most effective, simple and inexpen- 
sive, first-aid fire system, may be readily 
installed by running small-size valve- 
branches from the main riser to some con- 
venient point on each floor, to which 
should be attached a fifty-foot coil of 
linen hose with nozzle. 

Figure 1 shows the first-story plan of a 
country house which is worthy of careful 
study. Thekitchen is well designed and of 
fair size. The location of range and boiler 
is particularly good. The position of the 
sink in front of window, always in a draft, 
seems questionable. The rear porch, a nec- 
essary adjunct to all functioning sections 
of a house, is admirably planned. The lo- 
cation of the pantry is particularly happy, 
immediately adjoining both kitchen and 
dining-room, easily accessible from either 
room. 

The position of master’s and maids’ 
bathrooms on the plan of the second 


First story of well-planned house showing 
good plumbing concentrated. 
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story, adjoining each other, and directly 
over the kitchen, as shown in figure 2, 
is clever designing, contributing greatly 
to economy of installation, and exhibiting 
general adroitness in designing in that the 
noises from rushing water from the fix- 
tures is confined to the least objectionable 
section of the house. 

The first-story plan shown in figure 3 is 
most compact, is of smaller dimensions 











Fig. 2. 
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Fig. 3. First story of compact house, but 
plumbing not so carefully planned. 
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Fig. 4. Second story showing poorly located 
bathrooms, adding to the cost of plumbing. 


and of very different design. The position 
of the bathroom on the second story at 
the front of house, remote from the func- 
tioning section as shown in figure 4 is 
most unfortunate and is an excellent ex- 
ample of stupid and expensive designing, 
particularly in a house designed upon 
economic principles: This position will 
entail extra runs of piping and special 
attention to prevent freezing on account 
of the exposed position over front porch. 

The laundry for both of these houses is 
placed in the basement, which, unless 
carefully designed, will be a source of an- 
noyance. The questions of light and ven- 
tilation will have to be carefully thought 
out. Asa general rule, it is poor economy, 
where cost of construction has to be dili- 
gently followed, to locate any of the 
plumbing fixtures in the basement unless 


Second story, showing the two bathrooms 
adjoining, tending to lower cost of plumbing. 
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absolutely necessary. Such disposition 
will require the house-drain, receiving the 
waste from fixtures, to be run below the 
floor level, necessitating greater depth of 
outside trench in the run to the sewer, 
and the increased difficulty inside the 
building, of making repairs and additions 
to the work after it is in place, both of 
which add greatly to cost. 

The plumbing section shown soclearly in 
figure 5 is taken 
from the draw- 
ings of figures 1 
and 2, with but 
slight deviations 
and these only to 
facilitate illustra- 
tions. The de- 
sign is most sim- 
ple, all runs of 
piping are direct 
with but few 
bends and no off- 
sets, so that work may be easily in- 
stalled with little or no special building 
construction. The piping is generally ex- 
posed and readily accessible for inspection 
and repairs—a most vital consideration. 
The pipe sizing indicated is from experi- 
ence gained from the various housing 
projects of the war activities, and is in- 
dicative of the general tendency toward 
greater economy in design. The drainage 
system, with its vertical and horizontal 
runs of piping and branches, is carried to 
points demanding service, and is extended 
directly from front house wall up through 
building to outside air at roof. The supply 
system, at point where it enters building, 
is provided with control valve and meter, 
from which point its size is slightly in- 
creased, adding but slightly to the cost of 
installation, yet greatly increasing the 
efficiency. The work is extended through- 
out the building generally as shown with 
branches run to the various fixtures, with 
which they connect by means of short 
lead branches to compensate for the con- 
traction and expansion of the iron pipe 
and to prevent breakage of the earthen- 
ware fixtures. 

The plans shown in figure 1, 2, 3 and 4 
are those of houses actually built and now 
occupied, and are used as examples to il- 
lustrate the plumbing work as installed. 
The criticism and discussion of the plans 
is intended to be most liberal and fair and 
not in any way biased or superficial. 
The pians drawn in figures 1 and 2 are 
particularly worthy of study from the 
sanitary standpoint and have much in 
them that indicates thorough investiga- 
tion and clever designing. 


An American edition of The Rock 
Garden, by E. H. Jenkins, has recently 
appeared, and should find an apprecia- 
tive audience in this country. The Rock 
Garden is a very practical and well- 
ordered handling of the cultivation of 
alpines, and gives information which is 
most essential to the beginner. 




























































Crane “NOVA” 
Vitroware Lavatory 





A Matter 
of Foresight | 


E kind of service given by heating, plumb- ‘ee 

ing and sanitation systems so directly affects ra | 

the prestige and earning capacity of modern office 

buildings that it is a matter of business foresight 

to obtain Crane reliability in all details of these 
i — systems. 

















































| Crane Service supplies “Anything for any pipe- 
g line;” it provides the desired quality in precisely 
the form needed for each use; it gives an added 
factor of stability to every building investment; 
it is nationally available through sixty-two 
branches and exhibit rooms in principal cities. 











We are manufacturers of about 20,000 articles, 
including valves, pipe fittings and steam special- 
ties, made of brass, iron, ferrosteel, cast steel and 
forged steel, in all sizes, for all pressures and all 
purposes, and are distributors of pipe, heating 
and plumbing materials. 











Crane Drainage Fittings 
insure continuous Flow. 
No pockets for lodge- 
ment of solid matter. 
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OR some fifty 
thousand years, 
more or less, men 

and women have been 
worrying about the 
ventilation of the home. 
Back in those days of 
the old Stone Age, it 
was a very distressing 
problem. The Nean- 
derthal men were liv- 
ing in their grottoes 
in the valley of the 
Loire in France and 
thereabouts, and the 
caves were deep and 
dry and warmer than 
out of doors. But the 
smoke of the domestic 
hearth fire was more 
than even their eyes 
and lungs could bear, 
and the cave man and 
his family were com- 
pelled to live much of 
their lives on the ledge 
outside their refuge 
and to endure the dis- 
comforts and uncer- 
tainties of the weather 
to escape the bad venti- 
lation of the otherwise comfortable cave. 

Then came the first attempt at a house 
—a frame of boughs covered with clay 
and sod, and the lack of ventilation was a 
curse, for they built the fire in the centre 
of the floor and there was no outlet for 
smoke except through the low doorway. 
And it was still so in the Great Hall in the 
days of the Vikings where the smoke rose 
to the rafters and gradually filled the 
room, uritil they thought to cut a hole up 
in the centre of the roof through which 
some of it escaped. 

The chimney came later—very much 
later—in fact, it was actually not until 
the twelfth century that, in Normandy, 
some genius conceived this simple basic 
idea of ventilation, and built a flue over 
his hearth fire to gather the offending 
smoke right at its source and carry it 
away. For the chimney was unknown to 
the ancients. Neither Greece nor Rome 
nor the older culture of the East had ever 
done better than to install an open grat- 
ing in the roof. This simple innovation, 
however, solved the problem of smoke 


ELECTRICITY IN THE HOME 


Ventilating Through the Kitchen 


By EARL E. WHITEHORNE 





A kitchen ventilator located in a wall-opening directly over the range, with an automatic 


shutter outside. 
disposal for all time. We still use chim- 
neys. 

But as our culture has progressed and 
our standards of living have been refined, 
our ideas of ventilation have also broad- 
ened. We are no longer satisfied to be rid 
of the smoke only. We want to be free of 
the odors of the cooking in our homes. 
We want good, fresh, clean air to breathe. 
Yet, even in this day of grace and grand- 
eur in the average household, here in 
these United States, this matter of the 
air we breathe is left to whim and chance. 
And no provision whatsoever is made to 
dispose of the unpleasant odors of the 
kitchen. After all, is n’t this more sur- 
prising, when you stop to think of it, than 
that the houses had no chimneys up to 
the year of our Lord eleven hundred and 
something? 

When a school or hospital or big audi- 
torium is built nowadays, the problem of 
ventilation receives very careful consid- 
eration. A ventilating engineer studies 
the prospective needs of the building and 
installs fans and flues to insure an ade- 
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quate circulation of 
air. But in the house, 
the home where we 
live our lives and pro- 
vide so many other 
safeguards for the 
health and comfort of 
the family, we still 
leave this vital matter 
of ventilation largely 
to chance. Chimneys 
carry off the smoke and 
gases from the furnace 
and the range. We 
have windows to open 
and let in fresh air. 
But few of us have any 
very intelligent or de- 
cided system about us- 
ing them, and the prac- 
tice varies with the 
judgment. 

I know one old coun- 
tryman down in Vir- 
ginia who refuses to let 
a window in his house 
be opened from fall till 
spring. “Plenty of 
fresh air comes in 
through the keyholes” 
he declares, and in 
truth, little does get into that house ex- 
cept through leakage around the doors 
and windows and as the doors are opened 
and shut. The atmosphere, of course, 
is heavy with the odors of cooking, and 
stale from over-use. 

That is an extreme case, but how many 
homes we know where lack of systematic 
airing is noticeable the moment that we 
enter. They have not learned to use their 
windows with sufficient skill and regular- 
ity to overcome the constant flood of 
smells and gases that the kitchen pours 
into the living-rooms. They have over- 
looked entirely the fact that ventilation is 
not something that can be left to chance. 
It should be provided for just as heating 
is provided for, but the way is simple and 
the cost is slight. The wonder is that 
everybody does not do it now that elec- 
tricity has come to be the almost univer- 
sal servant. For an exhaust fan in the 
kitchen is all that is needed to put an end 
to the unpleasantness of kitchen odors in 
the house. 

The exhaust fan for household ventila- 
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An Investment in Happiness 


— The Satisfadion of Home Ownership — 





An artistic booklet with attractive il- 
lustrations and useful information for 
all who intend to build. The Romance 
of Brick, Extravagance of Cheapness, 
Comparative Costs, How to Finance 
the Buildingof a Home,are a few 
of the subjects treated. Your copy is 
awaiting your request. Send today. 


“The Home of Beauty” 


A book of fifty designs of attractive 
small Face Brick houses, selected from 
four hundred drawings entered in a 
national architectural competition. 
The houses represent a wide variety 
of architectural styles, with skillful 
handling of interior arrangements. 
Sent on receipt of fifty cents in stamps. 





Do you want to compete for the 
Face Brick and the full working 
drawings for one of these Home of 
Beauty 


? Competition 


phn hem une H cof Beauty” 
\ e Home o; 
will be sent free to competitors. 


HE HOME feeling is an asset of the highest value, 

for it pays richly in a sense of self-respect, of more 
responsible citizenship, of moral poise as a’ member of 
the community, besides giving profound personal satis- 
faction and enriching the spiritual values that arise out 
of family ties and affections. 

Taken all in all, you can make no other investment 
that is so rich in returns, both sentimental and prac- 
tical, as in having your own home. And when you 
build, we believe we can give you ample reasons why 
a Face Brick house will give you, from every point of 
view—structural, artistic, economic, and we might add 
sentimental—more real satisfaction than any other kind. 
The matter is fully discussed in “The Story of Brick” 


American Face Brick Association 


1122 Westminster Building - Chicago 
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tion, as the pictures show, 
is just an electric fan that 
is permanently installed 
high up in the wall of the 
kitchen, in an opening 
provided for it, so that, 
in operation, the fan 
blows the air of the kitch- 
en with all the smoke and 
steam, directly outdoors 
and away. This sets up 
an immediate circula- 
tion of air from the house 
into the kitchen and no 
more smells of cooking 
work their way out 
into the other rooms. 
The result is that boiling 
cabbage does not greet 
the guest at the front 
door. Cauliflower may 
be cooking cheerily and 
nobody beyond the kitch- 
en knows it. A ham may 
be boiled, baked and 
brought to the full point 
of perfection and still be 
a surprise to the household when it comes 
upon the table. In short, there is an end 
to it all. Buckwheat cakes on the griddle, 
bacon, sausages, or onions in the pan—it 
makes no difference. Fish may fry, steak 
may broil, chops may grill over the coals, 
and smoke may rise in strong pungent 
clouds, but no suspicion of it reaches even 
to the dining-room because the fan gath- 
ers it all in and blows it all outdoors. 
The air from the house flows to the kitchen, 
but the kitchen air can never work its 
way into the house. 

But there is more than just the smells 
of cooking to be considered in the matter 
of kitchen ventilation. This alone is 
worth the small cost of the fan many 
times over, for it is 
surely a poor commen- 
tary on modern home- 
building that with all 
its conveniences and 
comforts, its refine- 
ments and extravagan- 
ces, it is still unable to 
protect itself against 
the cabbage and the 
cauliflower, the sausage 
and the steak. It has 
gone so far that we all 
have come to feel that 
we can only enjoy these 
good, honest, whole- 
some, sensible, delic- 
ious foods surrepti- 
tiously, when we ex- 
pect no guests to enter 
the house. Yet all that 
is needed to work com- 
plete and permanent 
cure is just an electric 
exhaust fan in the 
kitchen. With it come 
two other benefits at 
thesametime:first, bet- 
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A typical blower installation; an exhaust fan in a flue leading from the range-hood 


to the chimney. 





The exhaust fan with propeller blades that 
provides real kitchen ventilation. 





An exhaust fan installed in a sliding sash window—the fan displacing only one pane 


of glass. 
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ter working conditions 
for the cook through im- 
proved ventilation and 
less heat in summertime, 
and second, a real saving 
to decorations, hangings 
and furniture through- 
out the house by elimin- 
ating the fumes, smoke 
and soot which inevitably 
work their way from the 
cookstove throughout the 
house and gradually de- 
posit a film of grease on 
everything on which, of 
course, dust settles and 
dirt clings, ruining colors, 
fabrics and wall-papers. 
Every one of us can re- 
call tragic instances of 
kitchen accidents that 
took their toll in other 
parts of the house. | re- 
member one time when 
caramel ice cream was 
cooking on our stove and 
boiled over, a cloud of 
black smoke blew into the house and as a 
result the dining-room curtains had to be 
sent to the cleaners. In a friend’s house, 
an oil-stove:smoked and the greasy soot 
was all over the house before it was dis- 
covered. The coal-range throws off dust 
from ashes that settles everywhere. Ceil- 
ings are blackened. Paint is dulled. In 
short, it is bad in many ways. It should 
be prevented. And it can be prevented 
in this very simple way. 

The exhaust fan may be installed in 
any kitchen. Sometimes a square open- 
ing is cut in the wall into which the fan 
fits. Sometimes a section of the upper 
sash of a window is taken out to avoid the 
cutting of the wall. Often the fan is fitted 
into a direct flue lead- 
ing from the hood over 
the range into the 
chimney. All three of 
these methods are 
shown in the pictures. 
To prevent the en- 
trance of cold air into 
the kitchen when the 
fan is not in use, a 
shutter is installed that 
opens automatically 
when the fan is in op- 
eration, blown open by 
the blast of air. This 
protection may be 
made doubly tight by 
fitting a little storm 
sash on the outside, 
but this is not neces- 
sary except in very ex- 
posed locations. The 
fan need be running 
only about three hours 
a day—an hour during 
the cooking of each 
meal—and the cost will 

(Continued on page 248) 
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Your beautiful draperies deserve 

these better curtain rods Kk 

The expense of Kirsch Flat Rods iy 

is trifling compared with the value 9) 

of the time, money and work put y 

into draperies they display. And {9 

they insure most pleasing results. G ‘ 

D 

FLAT Curtain Rods yy 





ete 


make any window drapes more 
effective. 


ote 


The flat shape means 
No unsightly sagging 
Graceful, erect headings 


Smooth, neat hems. 


The beautiful velvet brass or 
whitefinishactually fuses with 
the metal, so that Kirsch Rods 


Never rust or tarnish 
Stay like new for years. 


Kirsch Flat Rods fit any win- 
dow;single, double ortripleto 
secure any draping effect; ex- 
tension style or cut-to-length. 
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The artistic curved ends give 
ample shade room, and per- 
mit draping clear to the cas- 
ing, shutting out side glare. 


KIRSCH MFG. CO. 


240 Prospect Avenue 


Sturgis, Mich. U.S.A. 















Free Window Draping Book 
New 1921 edition of Kirsch Rod and Window Draping Book just 


out. Page by page you can plan your new curtains for every room; 
decide the effect you want, the materials to use, the color scheme 
to carry out. In writing, won't you please tell us if you have re- 
received previous editions of the Kirsch Book? 


Remember To Ask 
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“Tre tremendous popularity of exquisite hand- 
made underthings is evidence of the dainty 

woman's heritage—the love of delicacy and 

fineness in the minutest detail of her wardrobe. 


McCutcheon’s Lingerie Department offers the 
fastidious woman a rare privilege of choice in 
incomparably beautiful underwear. 


SUGGESTIONS for Lingerie Sets and Trousseaux, 
from the simpler accessories to complete and 
charmingly elaborate outfits, will be gladly sent 
with full description and estimates, on request. 





Reg. Trade Mark 


Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Streets, New York 
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An Honest-to-Goodness Garden 
(Continued from page 483) 


lily of the valley, the romantic bleeding heart, 
the joyous jonquil and daffodil, the sturdy 
hyacinth, roses, old-fashioned Sweet William, 
phlox, pansies with human little faces to 
lilacs and honeysuckle vines. And here and 
there the entire wealth of gaiety is emphasized 
by a tall and lonely hollyhock, more lovely in 
its very singleness! 

Although the garden never gives one any 
feeling of confusion, it is entirely informal with 
the exception of one straight and narrow path, 
leading out from the house at the southwest 
corner. A half-grown evergreen stands guard 
at the entrance to this path, and the green on 
both sides is cut sharp and clear. Here, and 
here only, one feels the slightest bit of re- 
straint in design, but it is a very welcome and - 
not at all a rigorous restraint. 

The garden, with its stone wall backed by 
neighborly shrubs and evergrees, is enclosed 
only enough to make a pleasant seclusion. 
Sitting by the pool, one looks out beyond the 
garden itself to broad open fields, framed by 
real woods. In the fall these woods send out a 
wealth of glory in color. So by this happy 
arrangement one is never confined to the 
garden, but gets the broader and more ex- 
tended vista offered by the fields and woods. 

The sides of the garden are much more 
grown up and shut in, screening off the drive- 
way on one side and the service portion of the 
house on the other. This is no mere hap- 
hazard happening, but has been achieved 
through good placing and the following of 
good designs. 

The photographs of this garden give a bet- 
ter idea than anything that can be said of it, 
but one has to assure the observer that it 
was not built when the old house was, in 
1684, and that it was only planned and made 
a few years ago. The desire of the landscape 
architect has been to recreate an old Colonial 
garden such as our great grandparents might 
have had, and also to give some of the 
changes and developments that the years be- 
stow upon gardens and man. The plants for 
the most part are those used by our grand- 
parents and though the design is formal, as 
were those dear people, and the side paths 
all box-edged, the flowers within the beds are 
in a riotous bloom as our grandmothers loved 
them. 

Taken as a whole, the little garden is as 
rare and beautiful as a priceless gem, fashioned 
and cut by the loving hand of a craftsman 
whose touch holds tenderness combined with 
a perfected skill. It has been fashioned for an 
owner who values it among her best-loved 
treasures and who gives to the garden almost 
more than the garden can ever give back to her. 
There is a friendship between the garden and 
owner as sacred as ever grew up between 
human hearts, and as constant as it is rich. 


THE ELectric IRON 
What It Will Do 
Finish the ironing not done on the ironing 
machine, such as ruffles, shirtwaists, small 
yokes. 
What It Will Save 
Many steps to and from the stove for irons; 


Heat from going to waste; 
At least one-third of the time for doing the 


work. 
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N the old days, the unfortunate home-builder was forced to grin 

and bear the expense and trouble of repairing cracked plaster after 

a few months in his new home — (or else endure unsightly, cracked 
walls and sagging ceilings). 

Today it’s different. 

Your very first wall and ceiling decoration can be a lasting 
investment. 

Bostwick Truss-Loop Metal Lath — steel sheets cut and pressed 
into rigid, bridge-like trusses and plaster-gripping loops — solves the 
plaster problem once and for all. Three cents or less of your home- 
building dollar buys the extra strength, permanence and fire-safety 
brought about by using Bostwick Truss-Loop. 

The lasting beauty of your home, the safety of your loved ones, 
the permanence of your investment all call for your insistence on 
Bostwick Truss-Loop. 


Architects everywhere favor it— contractors anywhere can install it. 
Send for special home-builders’ booklet. 


THE BOSTWICK STEEL LATH CO. 
NILES, OHIO r) 
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g an Old Theory of Home Building 


Cracked plaster from secthing’ can be avoided 





TRUSS-L@DP METAL LATH 
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What is Under the Paint? 


Some day the house you are planning to build may become the house you want 
to sell. Now, of course, it is the house you have planned for years—the house 
that will fit the needs and desires of your present family. 

Conditions, and the desires of your family may change,—thousands of “ owner 
built”’ homes are in the market every year. And the owners must find buyers 
who feel the same about those homes as the owners did when they built them. 





Rot and decay start 
under porch col- 
umns, porch posts 
and flooring, exter- 
ior siding, eaves, 
gutters, door and 
window frames,rails, 
roof or side shingles, 
mud _ sills—wherever 
there is exbosure to 
earth, air or water, 





So, now, when your new 
home is to be built,—isn’t 
it a good time to give 
thought to whether any- 


_} one else would want that 


house, if you should desire 
to sell it? 


“What is under the 
paint?” Ask yourself that 
question, as the next buyer 
will surely ask you. Be- 
cause the answer too often 
is just “wood,” build your 
home so that your answer 
will be—‘“‘a wood that Na- 
ture made self-preservant, 
that resists rot, decay and 
fire. That wood is Red- 
wood—free from resin and 
pitch, and containing a 
natural preservative that 


permeates the entire wood 
structure.” 


Redwood is the wood that 
meets all specifications and 
answers most satisfactorily the 
question—“what is under the 
paint?” And even though you 
never have to ask anyone but 
yourself that question,—how 
satisfying to know you have pro- 
tected yourself from worry and 
your bank account from unnec- 
essary repair bills, by building 
with Redwood which resists rot 
and decay. 


Put Redwood “under the 
paint,” especially in porch col- 
umns, porch posts and flooring, 
exterior siding, eaves, gutters, 
door and window frames, rails, 
roof or side shingles, mud sills, 
fencing,—wherever there is ex- 
posure to moisture, earth and 
climatic rigors, in all extremes of 
heat or cold. 


Write to Chicago for Redwood Information Sheet No. 11 
on “Residential Buildings.’’ Also tell us the name of your 
architect, for whom we have special Redwood data. 














The Pacific Lumber ©, 
RIEDVYVOOID 








The Largest Manufacturers and Distributors of California Redwood 


San Francisco: 311 California St. 


Eastern Sales Organization 


THE PACIFIC LUMBER CO. OF ILLINOIS 
1110 Lumber Exchange Building, Chicago 


New York: 522 Fifth Ave. 





Los Angeles: Central Bank Bldg. 





Kansas City: Grand Ave. Temple Bldg. 
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People and Gardens 
(Continued from page 190) 


virtuoso: he is a composer, for gardening is 
truly a creative art. 

The true gardener loves his garden imple- 
ments as much as the golfer loves his clubs, or 
the fisher loves his rods and collection of flies. 
A well-beloved instrument, which looks out- 
landish to the layman, was fashioned most 
delicately from an old, discarded garden hoe. 
Nothing like it to get behind and down and 
under. Its blade is of silver. Its handle is 
polished by sweat and sunlight, by infinite 
hours of delightful labor of the human hand. 
Woe betide the man who uses it surreptitiously. 
Thrice cursed be he who sacrilegiously puts 
it away unwiped from the garden mold! 

We can rationalize gardening all we wish to, 
but the best eludes us after all. As in every- 
thing, there is a mystic element in gardening. 
Literally, love is what the flowers want, as well 
ascare. And howthey repay ourlove! They 
never complain, are never peevish, and better 
still, we never complain to them. If the 
flowers fail us, at the worst we blame Provi- 
dence, but usually we blame ourselves, dis- 
cover our own error and correct it. Even the 
most ravishing of Irish roses could not cause a 
man to toss all night on feverish pillow. He 
might lie awake all night, but it would be with 
a glorious assurance of what awaited him at the 
dawn. 

Our vegetable loves are emotional, but they 
hold no emotional crises for us. If Mark 
Antony had been lured to Egypt by love of a 
lotus rather than by love of a lady, history 
would have been much different, and if Cleo- 
patra had raised asters instead of a particu- 
larly intriguing kind of Hades, she would never 
have had to resort to the fatal asp. If Helen 
had been a tulip instead of a girl, Greece might 
be great today. 

We are no apostate of passion. Heaven 
forbid! But in gardens we find the glow of 
passion united with the sureness of affection. 
Working in gardens, we draw life from the 
earth-mother. Here, there is a continuing 
country, inexhaustible nature, infinite variety, 
the splash of color, the dip of wing. Growth 
and the processes of growth are ours, and a 
youth that is self-renewing. Youth does 
know and age is able—in gardens. In gardens 
we find quiet breathing—a peace that pulses— 
either in sunlight or in twilight or under the 
communing stars. 


Making Old Lamps Young 


A GENERATION ago, our homes were lighted 
with kerosene lamps and many handsome and 
artistic lamps were seen. Most of these old 
lamps now stand in dusty oblivion in some 
forgotten corner of the garret. Yet every one 
of them could be electrified and turned into a 
satisfying modern table-lamp. 

The process of converting an oil-lamp to 
electric is a simple one. The old oil-burner is 
taken out, part of it is cut away and an electric 
socket is soldered onto it. The cord can either 
fall beside the lamp or the bottom can be 
drilled and the cord carried through. With 
pottery and vases, a special fitting is used that 
sets into the neck of the vase and holds the 
socket. Frames to hold the shade can be 
attached and the result is a charming lamp of 
individuality. 
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CHAMBERLIN. 


| METAL WEATHER STRIPS 


INCE 1893-THE STANDARD 


aN 


Send this Coupon for FREE Estimate of Cost 


Greater Comfort and 
Cleanliness—Better 
Health in the Home 


—through Weatherstripping 


No matter how much you pay for 
windows and sash for your home—no 
matter how carefully the sash is set in 
the frame, the joint will not be tight. 
The inevitable warping and shrinking 
of the wood makes cracks and crevices 
through which cold currents of air, 
germ laden dust and dirt sifts in. 


Chamberlin Metal Weather Strips will 
seal your home against the entrance 
of cold, unhealthful draughts, prevent 
the escape of heat, shut out dust and 
dirt, exclude noises, eliminate rattling 
windows—and pay for itself in a short 
time in the fuel it saves. This equip- 
ment can be applied to practically every 
type of door and window—wooden 
or metal sash. 


FREE 


An Estimate of Cost 


The cost of Chamberlin Metal Weather 
Strips for your home is probably less than 
you imagine. Without obligating you, let us 
give you an estimate of cost. Simply fill in 
and mail the coupon today. 


Chamberlin Metal Weather Strip Co. 


553 Dinan Building Detroit, Michigan 





Date cpalionaban 





Chamberlin Metal Weather Strip Co. 


Provided | am not obligated, you may 
equipping my home with Chamberlin Metal 


553 Dinan Bidg., Detroit 


booklet on permanent weather stripping. 


Number of Outside Doors 


Name 


0S AER 
City and State F nee woe Sree Se srs 
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Windows____ 





ive me an estimate of cost of 
eather Strips and send your 
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What Can Be Done When 


the House is Draughty 
By Alice Butler 


Many people regard draughts as . 


one of those annoying incon- 
veniences which have prevailed 
from time immemorable but for 
which there is no adequate rem- 
edy. A draughty house is too 
often taken as a matter of course. 


Few realize that draughts provide 
a real menace to health and well 
being. Then, too, they produce 
an actual economic loss rarely 
reckoned by the home owner. 


The Cause of Draughts 


Draughts are caused by cold air 
currents rushing in through 
cracks and crevices between 
sash and frame, between doors 
and floors. These crevices allow 
coldand dampness to sift through 
into the house from without. 


Results of Draughts 


These icy air currents make it 
impossible to heat a house even- 
ly. Rooms are too cold in one 
spot—too warm in another. 
Uneven temperature of this kind 
is a very potent cause of colds 
and more serious ailments. Like- 
wise the effect of sitting in a 
direct draught is too familiar an 
experience to require further 
comment. 


Besides the ill health and dis- 
comfort produced through these 
cold air currents, draughts are 
decidedly costly to the coal bin. 
As the cold sifts in from one 
side it forces the heat out thru the 
other, making an added amount 
of coal necessary to heat the 
house. Investigation has proved 
that a draughty house requires 
approximately from 10 to 20% 
more coal to heat it properly 
than would be needed when the 
draughts are eliminated. 


In addition to these dangers and 
ills, draughts provide other un- 
pleasant features. Just as cold 
air sifts through the crevice, so 
does dirt, dampness and germ- 


laden dust. What this means is 
best known by the housewife. 


The Remedy for Draughts 


More people are beginning to 
realize each year that draughts 
and other resultant evils are not 
as they previously believed, nec- 
essary evils, but that all of the 
difficulties can be effectively 
stopped by effective weather- 
stripping. The metal strips fitting 
closely around doors and win- 
dows thoroughly seal all crevices 
and prevents the inrush of cold 
air, dampness and dust. 


An Interesting Audit 


An interesting little audit was 
recently taken by a well known 
manufacturer of weather strips. 
This company sent a letter to 
several hundred of their custom- 
ers asking them why they had 
installed weather strips and what 
resu:ts they had obtained through 
them. The following tabulation 
of results of weatherstripping 
taken from the replies is exceed- 
ingly interesting and is of course 
self-explanatory. 


198 said “Save coal” 
195 said “ Eliminate 
draughts” 
138 said “Stopped rattling 
of windows” 
135 said “More evenly heated 
homes” 
132 said “Keep out dust” 
65 said “‘ Make windows 
slide easier” 
15 said “Keep out street 
noises” 
12 said “Keep out rain” 
17 said “Eliminate storm 
sash” 
The fact that weather stripping 
furnishes a practical and effective 
solution to all of the difficulties 
mentioned in the earlier para- 
graphs is best evidenced by the 
fact that architects throughout 
the country generally include the 
item of weather stripping in their 
specifications. 
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The Final Touch <a o 
That Means Longer Wear 


The new home of cement or stucco is not 
complete until Bay State Coating is ap- 
plied. For Bay State turns the original dull 
gray color to a pure, rich white or one of 
many beautiful tints. 


And in beautifying, Bay State Coating 
also protects. It sinks into the surface and 
literally becomes a part of the wall it covers. 





Bay State waterproofs all houses of brick, 
cement or stucco. Dampness will not seep 
in. Driving rains cannot beat through it. 
Broiling sun or heavy snows have no ef- 
fect on Bay State whatsoever. 


Old houses grow young after one or two 
applications of Bay State Brick and Cement 
Coating. It forestalls repair bills. Archi- 
tects and owners agree that it is the master 
coating. 








U6. Pat OF 
THE BAY STATER 





We should like to send you a sample of 
white or your favorite tint. Booklet No. 17 
shows many homes made beautiful with 
Bay State. Your request on a postal will 
bring you both. Write today. 


WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & CO., Inc. 
Paint and Varnish Makers 
Boston, Massachusetts 


New York Office Philadelphia Office " a AZ 
Architects Bldg. 1524 Chestnut St. 


BAY STATE 


Brick and Cement Coating < 
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The Diary of a Garden that Grew 
(Continued from page 193) 


cold frame one row Farquhar’s Matchless 
Brussels sprouts (Row 7, 6 in. from Row 6) 
in furrow }in. deep, 4 seeds to inch. 
Transplanted from flat to cold frame 18 
plants of Earliana tomatoes (sowed March 
24) in Row 1 of third frame, set 4 in. apart. 
Applied nitrate of soda, a light sprinkling 
between the rows in cold frames, using 
hand weeder to mix with soil, taking care 
not to allow powder to come in contact 
with roots or foliage. (Time, 1} hr.) 

April 27—Sowed one row of Gradus peas 
(Row 11) (25 ft.). Time, $ hr.) 

April 28—Cold N. E. storm. Radishes in 
Row 2 with Early Blood beets up (sowed 
April 14). 

April 29—Rain. 

A cold wet April with only two or three 
warm days—a more March-like month than 
gardeners desire at this season. 





Disbursements 
March 17 Labor, repairing cold frame sash $2.75 
Putty and brads for same .50 
24 Seeds 1.20 
25 Labels 15 
Seeds 1.05 
31 3 cord manure "5.00 
10.65 
April 2 2 qts. onion sets 0.55 
Grafting-Wax 30 
3 cord manure 6.00 
100 Ibs. fertilizer (Root Crop) 3.00 
17 1 pk. seed potatoes 1.80 
16 10 Ibs. nitrate of soda .85 
100 Ibs. acid phosphate 2.50 
19 Labor (23 hr.) 

““ Ploughing potato plot (60 
ft. x 20) 1.00 
16.90 


Book Review 


OLp ENGLISH FURNITURE AND ITs SURROUND- 
INGS FROM THE RESTORATION TO THE ReE- 
Gency. By Mclver Percival. Price, $7.50. 


HERE is a book written primarily for the 
artist and collector. The author, Mr. Per- 
cival, believes that “everyone collects some- 
thing nowadays,” and has accordingly ar- 
ranged this convenient reference for those who 
may wish information on many points not 
otherwise to be found except by long search- 
ing through countless volumes difficult of 
access. The period covered has been divided 
into four sections as follows: 


1. The Restoration. 
Il. The End of the Seventeenth Century 
and the Early Eighteenth. 
Ill. Early Georgian. 
IV. Late Georgian. 


Illustrations from authoritative sources add 
much to the value of the book from a collec- 
tor’s point of view; and while the author dis- 
claims any attempt to be exhaustive in his 
treatment of the subject, he has been careful 
in his selection of essentials. 
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The Source of Hot Water Supply 


HE installation of the Pittsburg Automatic Gas Water Heater is the 

beginning of a never failing supply of hot water. The instant you 
turn the faucet you get hot water— too hot to put your hand in. Fresh 
from the main it comes— heated enroute by the Pittsburg Automatic Gas 
Water Heater—free from rust and sediment. And the beauty of it all is 
that this service is constant—all day long, all through the night. 


The Pittsburg Automatic Gas Water Heater functions alone. Per- 
sonal attention is absolutely unnecessary. It provides you with hot water 
in the cheapest and most satisfactory way. 


If you are interested in a better hot water service for your home, you 
will appreciate our booklet The Well Managed Home. May we send this 
booklet to you? 


PITTSBURG WATER HEATER COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Pittsburg 


WATER HEATERS 
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Little Houses in England 
(Continued from page 196) 








pictorial and imaginative value. Although 
the house is really small, it presents a most 
satisfying aspect of amplitude and breadth. 
A very important factor in imparting the 
distinguishing air of dignified repose is the 
long ridge of the roof, undisturbed by capri- 
cious breaks. 

The house is not symmetrical in the sense of 
having equal measurements in its various parts, 
for one gabled wing projects all the way to the 
sidewalk, while the other allows about four or 
five feet of garden space behind the wall; and 
the house-door is not set formally in the mid- 
dle, but nestles unpretentiously in the angle of 
one wing. Nevertheless, the masses and spac- 
ings are most agreeably balanced. It can 
readily be seen what are the possibilities for 
adaptation on a wide shallow lot, or on a nar- 
row deep lot at the intersection of streets. 

Number 2 is a house of much the same gen- 
eral character as number 1, but the greater 
height and the pulling together of the wings 
lessen the degree of repose noted in the former. 
The rather pretentious dormer in the middle is 
a modern innovation. The general composi- 
tion, nevertheless, is good, and this type offers 
not a few suggestions for successful adapta- 
tion. The texture of the masonry is worth 
studying, and the little touch of decorative 











Gates Residence, Minneapolis, Minn. Marshall & Fox, Architects 





NSTEAD of maintaining a town and a country 
residence, an increasingly large number of 


i Our Soakiee, “Danigns for people are now building permanent country 


Houses of Indiana Lime- 


' stone,” will be sent on request. homes for all-year-’round occupation; for the auto- pleasantry compassed by using stones of vary= 
i , cules ; ing hue in the left-hand gable should not be 
: mobile has annihilated distance and made the coun- AS SOS. Fae SERENE ree Ee nt Bp i 


try readily accessible to town. 
knows whether to refer to “it” or “they.” 


As a matter of fact, three cottages have run to- 
gether intoone. Despite the whimsical irregu- 
larity, the ultimate result possesses a very 
pleasing balance, and a sense of unity and re- 
pose is conveyed by the fact that the lines of the 
roof, or rather of the “roofs”, though inter- 
rupted and at different levels, all run in the 
same direction and impart a feeling of con- 
tinuity. All three roofs, too, have apparently 
the same pitch, although the roof of the middle 
| block is unobtrusively kicked out, midway in 
its descent from the ridge, so as to bring the 
eaves of all three sections into one line. 

_. This change in the pitch seems to indicate 
that the road-front of the middle portion was 
| brought forward at a date later than that of the 
| original structure, and that the whole middle 


H i 
| 
When we come to number 3 one scarcely 


A country home built of Indiana Limestone has a 
dignity in keeping with the social standing of those 
for whom it is built. This beautiful, warm hued 
stone becomes mellowed with age, creating that im- 
pression of stately dignity and substantial comfort 
usually associated with the time-hallowed manor 
houses of England and the chateaux of France. 
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overlooked. 
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INDIANA LIMESTONE QUARRYMEN’S ASSOCIATION 
Box 777 Bedford, Indiana 

METROPOLITAN SERVICE BUREAU, 489 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY block was then roofed with slates. Inci- 
dentally, the contrast in texture between the 
slates of the middle and the stone-tiling of the 
a eareeeereeeeeene eeeeeaente ends is edifying and shows how much more life 
the latter method, with its relief of light and 
shadow, affords. The arrangement of the 
house-door and adjacent bow-window under 
one penthouse roof is pleasing and suggestive. 

In number 4, besides the impressive dig- 
nity of the long, continuous ridge and the 
interesting treatment of the gabled windows, 
there is to be noted a most satisfactory spac- 
ing of the window openings. The arrangement 
betrays a keen appreciation of the value of 
broad, unbroken wall spaces where the beauty 
of the masonry texture is seen to advantage. 
This happy result was a deliberate part of the 
original design, while in number 3 the agree- 
able wall spaces were purely fortuitious. 
There is no lack of window area, and yet the 
“field of the wall” plays its full part in tke 
composition. The value of harmonious tex- 
ture is still further ensured by the retention of 
small leaded panes in the windows. These 
materially contribute to the ensemble, whereas 
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CALLAHAN SECTIONAL GREENHOUSES 
Bring the pleasures and economies of possessing an under-glass garder: within 
the reach of everyone. You can quickly erect a beautiful permanent Callahan 
Sectional Greenhouse without the usual expenses and be sure of perfect results. 
Ideal growing conditions are assured by “dead air” insulation in double glass and 
side wall construction. There’s a style and size just built to beautify your home. 
Write for the Greenhouse Book 
T. J. CALLAHAN COMPANY, 303 Fourth Street, Dayton, Ohio 
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WNERS of Stucco-on-Metal Lath homes real- 

ize most fully the real joys of home owning. 

For in stucco they find a material adapted to 

every requirement of the really good home and 
yet mast reasonable in cost. am 
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The Home of Every Requirement 


Yet Most Reasonable in Cost 


litre stucco home when built. with 


Ano-iurn 


METAL LATH 


as a support for the exterior stucco and interior plaster 
endures. Age but enriches it. Upkeep is almost unknown. 
Even fire can gain no foothold. And thus economy ever 
guards it. 


Kno-Burn Metal Lath is a Heart of Steel in the walls and 
ceilings. It protects the wooden structural members from 
fire. Its small diamond-shaped meshes have a vise-like 
grip on the stucco and plaster and by acting as a 
reinforcement in every direction preserve the original 
smoothness and beauty. 


This construction insures the original charm, distinctiveness and 
comfort of the home e for future generations. 
Have you a copy of “Fire-Proof Construction” describing the many 


advantages and economies that the use of Metal Lath assures for 
your home? 


North Western Expanded Metal Company 
955 Old Colony Building 
Chicago 


# 


EXPANDED METAL Go- 


CHICAGO 
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| Noticing how quickly a frying pan heated over a camp e 
* fire, we came to the conclusion that it was because the — addition to this row of elongated _ 2 
z A ae peace sa back she aii ly over the fire, Burnhams have a 
i “ga ly came against the bottom, but the sides hak is called a long fire travel, which J 
e waits has much to do with its short coal bill. a 
a Following promptly on the heels of which came the P| 
= thought that if the top of the pan had a non-leaking z 
‘.. lid and we could plunge it down into the fire, so it a 
« would practically surround it, then the water would x 
= heat practically twice as quickly. ry 
ie Based on these plain, everyday facts, we promptly * 
e ge a boiler having a row of just such elongated ii 
& paced directly over the fire so the flames could ie 
. fick « 1 around them. a” 
oa You can well imagine the coal saving result. oe 
, All of which camp pan experiment happened over 40 ra 
5 years ago. s 
| But The Burnham Boiler still has that camp pan con- \- 
struction, and so it is still saving coal for its host of | = 
\s friends. *~ 
ba Now you have become so interested in the Burnham ™ ze 
Py you will welcome seeing our Happy Solution Book, 
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The Wonderful 
Blue Lace Flower 


the sensation of 1921—should 
be in your garden this year. 
You'll be proud of it! 


The illustration gives but a faint. idea 
of this lovely novelty. The finely laced 
flowers are of the most exquisite light 
blue shade, gracefully borne on long 
stems. Beautifully decorative in a vase 
or bowl. Pkt., 50c. 5 pkts., $2.00 


Schlings Seeds 


24 West 59th St. New York 


Send for your ur free copy of F 
“The Book for Garden Lovers’ 
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large modern panes would only have destroyed 
all scale values and would have created the im- 
pression of yawning cavities. 

The use of large quoin stones at the corner— 
limestone like the rest of the walls—adds 
greatly to the interest of the texture. The 
molded and label-shaped dripstones above 
the windows, while affording a distinctly 
decorative element by their presence, are alto- 
gether utilitarian in their function. The treat- 
ment of the gable end, where the stone tiling of 
the roof is merely brought to a finish by a 
slight undecorated projection over the wall, 
is worth comparing with the treatment in num- 
bers 1 and 2, where there is a finish of dressed 
coping slabs. 

The roof covering is brought in a slight pro- 
jection over the end wall in the same manner 
in number 5, only, in this case, the roof is of 
thatch and is conspicuous for its restful, fluid 
lines which can scarcely be produced in any 
other material. In America, of course, there is 
a prejudice against thatch on the ground of 
combustibility. As a matter of fact, however, 
a thatched roof is not more combustible than 
a shingle roof, and possibly not so much so. 
A more serious drawback is the difficulty— 
in most places, the utter impossibility—of 
finding thatchers. 

The house at Bourton-on-the-Water (num- 
ber 6) is close akin in its mass and general lines 
to a type of Seventeenth and Eighteenth-Cen- 
tury farmhouse not at all uncommon in the 
states of the Atlantic seaboard. The greatest 
difference lies in the material and in the win- 
dow treatment; and the difference in material 
is not so very radical after all, for if some of the 
American stone or brick farmhouses of this 
type had mullioned windows and leaded case- 
ments, the resemblance between the British 
and American forms would be very striking. 
Indeed, some of the older American houses of 
this genus did, at one time, have leaded case- 
ments, but double-hung sashes were substi- 
tuted when that fashion became dominant. 
Number 6 is rather deeper in body than a 
great many of the Cotswold houses. 

Number 7 shows the south side of a little 
farmhouse at Coln Roger, in Gloucestershire, 
while number 8 shows the north side of the 
same dwelling. The roof arrangement of this 
hillside house is full of interest and suggestion 
for the pictorial value of composition. The 
pitch of the two gables on the north side is 
highly agreeable; and the way in which they 
turn windowless walls on the bleak winds that 
sweep up from the valley draws attention to 
the fact that everything has been done in the 
plan of this house to gain the maximum of 
shelter and to make the most of the southern 
exposures. 

The two-gabled house in the High Street of 
Burford (number 9) has a rather unusual pro- 
jection on the ground floor, which is probably 
a later addition, as there is some evidence that 
the front was originally straight up and down. 
Nevertheless, the later work carries with it the 
suggestion of a treatment that is not at all un- 
happy and has the advantage of giving space 
and the greatest possible amount of light to the 
front rooms while, at the same time, the door 
is sheltered by a kind of open-air vestibule. 

The small-house group in Broadway, shown 
in number 10, presents an illuminating scheme 
for treating a succession of bow-windows anc 
house-doors under a continuous penthouse 
roof. The bow-window is wont to be a bump- 
tious and difficult feature, but this particular 
treatment has successfully eliminated its 
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No Home Building Material On Barth ai 
So Readily Adapts Itself to Simple, Ss e: 
Inexpensive Adornment as Wood 






A vine on a trellis, a cluster of shrubs, a window box 


“It is worth a life of care and labor to win 


of flowers, a little hedge, a tree here and there—all for ourselves and our children a home 

whose influence will enrich them and us 

these the planting of your own hands—blend best in a while life lasts. Pity the poor child who 

annot associate his youth with some dear 

picture of comfort, contentment, character and beauty spot where he drank in life’s freshness and 
ped the character he bears.’ 


when the home is built of lumber. And wood is the 
least expensive building material you can buy! 


For Lumber of Uniform High Quality 
Ask Your Lumberman for 


LONG-BELL Trade-Marked Lumber 


Southern Pine Lumber and Timbers; Creosoted Lumber, Timbers, Posts, 

Poles, Piling, Ties and Wood Blocks; California White Pine Lumber, Sash 

and Doors; Standardized Woodwork; ‘Oak and Gum Lumber, Oak wenden 
Mh Mlbdbitlldddlddieidls VM CMU Ei 


The [ence ct | 


R.A. LONG BUILDING Lumbermen si since 1875 KA 


thi i t}b0oA 






Send for our free booklet 
“THE PERFECT FLOOR” 
—how oak floors should 
be laid, finished and 

cared for. 
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Che immaculate gloss of 
White Enameled Woodwork 














Kitchen woodwork will glisten like lustrous porce- 
lain when finished with Acme Quality Enamel. It 
will vie with your shining pots and pans in cleanli- 


- ness. For, an Acme Enameled surface is as easy to 


keep clean as a china dish. 

Acme Quality Enamels protect surfaces with a 
hard finish that is both non-absorbent and sanitary. 
They are carefully made with the view of easy appli- 
cation and perfect results. And what is true of the 
quality of Acme Enamels, is true of every other Acme 
Quality paint and varnish. No matter how the sur- 
face is to be finished, there is an Acme Quality Kind 


























to fit the purpose. 


ACME QUAL 


ACME WHITE LEAD AND COLOR WORKS 


Dept. J 

Boston Daas Sr. Lovuts PorTLAND 
BuFFALO MINNEAPOLIS BIRMINGHAM PITTSBURGH 
CINCINNATI NASHVILLE LINCOLN Satt Lake Crtry 
CuHIcAGo TOPEKA Fort WortH San FRANCISCO 


ToLEDo Los eo 


\ 
For your intimate knowledge of just what should 
be used for each surface, get our two booklets 
“Acme Quality Painting Guide” and “Home 
Decorating.” Ask your dealer or write us. 


PAINTS & FINISHES 


Detroit, Michigan 











Adding to the Charm of Your 


TERRA COTTA ART GOODS 





rooms, etc. 





Wonderful pieces of workmanship —all beautifully 
finished—in natural colors—absolutely color and 
weatherproof — will delight the eyes at all seasons. 


TERRA COTTA ART CO. 


Show and Sales Rooms 126 E. 41st St. Cor. Lexington Ave., New York 


COMP:.ETE line of all kinds of animals, such 
as Deer, Dogs, Foxes, Elephants, Monkeys, 
Snails, Rabbits, Wolves, etc.; a great variety 
of birds, of life size, dwarfs of various types 
and sizes; groups, such as “Red Riding-hood 
with Wolf,” ‘‘Hansel and Gretel’? — Mush- 
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I WANT TO SEE EVERY AMERICAN OWN HIS OWN HOME 


U. S. DEPT. OF LABOR W:3.Witson 
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bumptiousness. As a partial means of gaining 
this end, apart from the arrangement, it is 
worth while to note the stone bases and the 
use of thin stiles and sills, with leaded case- 
ments and small panes. These houses, though 
all similar, have just enough difference, each 
from the other, to give them individuality. 
Considering all these houses together, one 
may say that much of the secret of their charm 
lies in the unity of material, the straightfor- 
ward use of it, the vigor of spontaneous tex- 
ture, the absence of all effort at effect and the 
ready acceptance of the obvious, making the 
most of existing conditions and not striving to 
create artificial values. In their ingenuous 
testimony to these factors of truthfulness 
resides their suggestive worth to the American 
home-builder, who, having grasped their les- 
son, can apply it in solving his own problems. 


Wild Flowers for Children 
(Continued from page 199) 


children should be encouraged to observe vari- 
ous plants and determine which will be of 
most value in that direction. The Biological 
Survey naturally recommends our native 
shrubs as being most eagerly sought by them 
and says, ‘“‘a thicket of raspberry, dewberry, 
dogwood and elder grouped about some taller 
sumac, juneberry and juniper should supply 
food for the birds throughout the year.” 

But no garden that even pretends to take 
the birds’ comfort and welfare into considera- 
tion is complete without a bird-bath. It may 
be of the simplest construction. Shallow 
water, varying from half an inch to two inches 
in depth, kept fresh by constant flow or fre- 
quent changes, is all that they desire—but 
the shallow earthenware saucers or tiny pools 
made in a rock should be away from any shrub- 
bery to prevent a cat from pouncing upon the 
little bathers. A metal pan is never to be 
recommended as it heats up too quickly when 
exposed to the sun. Often, when cementing 
up a small pool in the rocks, the water becomes 
too deep for practical use, so the children, if 
they are allowed to buy an ornamental bird- 
bath, should be instructed to see that it is of 
practical design, adding one more leaf to the 
already thick book of their garden experiences. 


Making the Most of the Garden 
Stairway 
(Continued from page 204) 


balusters, its use may be as cheap as some 
kinds of stone, owing to the fact that one 
mold can be used for a large number of similar 
parts which in stone work would have to be 
cut by hand. 

Where poured concrete of the ordinary type 
is used for stairways, no attempt should be 
made for delicate moldings, and the design 
should be such as to allow the surfaces to be 
gone over with a bushhammer or crandell in 
order to get an interesting texture. Ina great 
deal of our garden work too little attention is 
paid to the surfacing of materials, and this ap- 
plies particularly to stairways, copings, curbs, 
edgings and the like. A fact that is often lost 
sight of is that we fail to be in tune with the 
key that surrounding nature sets for us. We 
do not become bold, straightforward and vigor- 
ous enough with the use of our materials, and 
features fall intoa more or less specimen atmos- 
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CARTERS TESTED SEEDS | 


Famous for 
a Century 








"“Ohwy Come up Smiling” 
STRIVE FOR AN IDEAL 


Make your Garden express your taste and individuality. Plan for suc- 
cession, harmony of color and profusion of flowers. The many years 
of experience which we have had in raising, selecting, propagating 
and testing all varieties of both flower and vegetable seeds assures 
the fullest measure of success to all users of Carters Tested Seeds. 
Carters Tested Grass Seed sold in one and five pound packages. 
Used in producing quality turf on the foremost Golf Courses of 
America and England. 
Price: 55c per pound, by the bushel (25 Ibs.) $8.50 


Carters 1921 Catalogue ‘‘Garden and Lawn” 
mailed on request 


Carters Jested Seeds 


Address: 106 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Dept. B, Boston 





Philadelphia Chicago Toronto London, England 


Main Office: 25 West 43rd Street, New York J 





























INTRODUCTORY 
LITTLE TREE OFFER 


6 Choice Evergreens 
18 to 24 inches high $5: 


ELECTION includes One White Spruce, Two 
Douglas Fir, Two Arbor-vitae and One Juni- 
per,—the ‘‘just right’’ evergreens for plant- 

ing around the house. All are of regular Little 
Tree Farms quality with the best of tops and 
big, healthy roots. 

Price includes packing and delivery to Express 
or Post Office, Framingham, Mass. Average 
shipping weight 25 Ibs. Remittance with order. 

These samples will show you better than words 
can express, what quality of stock you can secure 
from us at reasonable price. 





Send for 
“Book of Little Tree Farms’’ 


Beautifully illustrated. Containing new ideas 
of landscape decoration and just what you want 
to know about trees and shrubs—their planting 
and care. Used as a reference work. Listed 
in U. S. Dept. of Agriculture library. 


Little Tree Farms 


AMERICAN FORESTRY 


seston COMPANY 2. * = 
DEPT. G-3 
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RESIDENCE OF 
4. OGDEN ARMOUR 
LAKE FOREST, ILLINOIS 





jeer lar You Naturally Expect a 
tors are used: 


jrisrcortn zene | Jewett In Such Homes 


Newport, R. I. 





Vineent Astor 
cee * N America’s finest homes—where quality 
g. §°4d Spring Harbor is considered before cost, you invariably 











Pasadena, Calif. | find Jewett Refrigerators. On the left are a 


mma few names from the long and ever-growing 
conte Norwich.t1. 1 list of distinguished Americans who have 
Mrs. Lz Liew Yor* |] = selected the Jewett because they appreciate 








Beverly Farms, Mass. i j ; 
mu Pape stock its preeminent merit. 
atonah ° 

Mrs. W. L, McKee, ‘ The fascination of all real craft products lies in 
Samuel Mather “ vg their emancipation from restrictions. If a material is 
Mrs. R. H. Townsend the finest the world pro- | 
eines See natn duces, itis used irrespective 
Jonn Eo eeesteE NY: of cost. If a process makes 

onn . eTelier cf > 

Pocantico Hills, N.Y. possible greater refine- 
William R. Coo” ments, it is employed no 

a - Be : . 
Sir Mortimer B- Davis matter how laborious. This 
JohaD Pe infinite attention to detail 
sie ann: York naturally results in a prod- 
° . . ar’ 

. New York uct of unapproachable ex- 

Joseph Leiter _ cellence. 
ee 

Charles M. Schwa ? F 
5, Onden Ar This craftsman attitude 

* S'Take Forest, Il. has made the Jewett a 
A. J. ae m. superlatively worthy Pro- Jewett Refrigerators are es- 
Mrs. John Hay duct for four generations. pecially efficient when used 
res Bore o. As an illustration, the er eae were 
Pay eane Geneve. Wis. | Jewett’s solid, seamless,  jnsulation retains an even, 

Manhasset, L. I. inch thick porcelain lining low temperatfire at a mini- 

Wm. Lae Peeene, m. alone costs more than most ™™ cost for current, 


complete refrigerators. 


Wherever the criterion is simply “the best”—in 
mansions, clubs, and hospitals—there you will al- 
ways find the Jewett. 

Write for this book 
Investigation shows that not one housekeeper, 
butler or maid in ten knows how to secure the 
best results from a refrigerator. Our little book- 
let explains this and many other points of inter- 
est and value to every home owner, 


THE JEWETT REFRIGERATOR CO., 
Established 1849 
128 Chandler Street Buffalo, N. Y. 


EW ETT 


SOLID PORCELAIN REFRIGERATORS 
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Oak Floors Are Best 
for Small Houses, Too 


Economical, for instance—their initial cost is no jreater than that of a board 
floor and good carpets, while they will outlast the house itself. Appearance? 
—actually the height of perfection in beauty, texture, tone—and they can 
be finished in any desired color. Care?—the easiest possible—an oil mop 


does it—no sweeping necessary. 


Buwe Oak FLloorinc 
THE Best Oak doing 


Is ready to serve every home builder now, but even though you may not 
build right away, at least inform yourself. Ask for our complimentary little 
book. It tells how and where to use Oak Floors and in a way you'll easily 


understand. 


You can buy Bruce Oak Flooring right here from your favorite lumberman 
or through a floor layer, and, by the way, owners of comfortable old homes 
should be particularly interested in the Bruce Flooring, designed to lay right 
over old floors. Ask your lumber dealer about that, also. 


E. L. BRUCE COMPANY, Manufacturers 
LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 


Plants: Little Rock, Ark., and Memphis, Tenn. 








GARDEN & 


CKS 


for 1921 GUIDE 


A WORTH WHILE BOOK 
For vegetable wers and all lovers of flowers. Lists the 
old stand-bys; tells of many new var.eties. Valuable instruc- 
tions on —— gandcare. Get the benefit of the experience 
of the oldest catalog seed house and largest growers of Asters 
in America. For 72 years the leading authority on vegetable, 
flower and farm seeds, plants, bulbs, and fruits. 12 green- 
houses. 500 acres, 
Vick Quality Seeds Grow the Best Crops the Earth Produces 
This book, aoe best we have issued, is absolute- 
ly free. Sor your copy today before you 
Sorget. 44 postcard is sufficient. 
JAMES VICK’S SONS, wey... Stone St. 
Bochester, N. ¥. Flower City * 















NGEEROSES 


-grown rose bushes, on own roots, fo 
py ieewhere. Plant’ anytime. Old Toone 
/ and new and rare sorts, the cream of the 
Ft $s productions. ‘*Dingee 
oses’’ known as the _ oe 70 
years. Safe delivery teed 
here in U.S. rite te tor a 


Di 







Rose C ” 


Illustrates wonderful ‘‘Dingee Roses” 

in natural colors. It’s moret ethan acat- 

alog— it’s the lifetime experience of 

the Oldest and Leading Rose Growers in America, 

A practical work on rose and flower culture for 

the amateur. Offers over 500 varieties of Roses and other plants, 
bulbs and seeds, and tells how to grow them, — limited. 
Established 1850. Greenhouses, 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., Bex 374, West Grove, Pa, 
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phere—beautiful in themselves, perhaps, but 
failing to become a component part of the 
whole outdoor scheme. 

Too often a flight of steps of cut stone is 
made up of one color and every stone tooled 
the same with the result that there is not the 
sparkle and play of light there should be to 
bring out the life and color of the material. 
By using different kinds of stone-cutters’ 
tools, such as the bushhammer, crandell, hand 
pick and fine point, the same kind of stone can 
be given a great variety of texture, which, 
when assembled, will weather harmoniously, 
take on lichenous growths, and tone in with 
Nature’s surroundings. 

When laminated stones or split boulders are 
used for stairways, they should be selected 
with regard to their weathered qualities and 
natural surfacing. The matter of jointing also 
is important, and is, if anything, more difficult 
than in cut-stone work. The stones being ir- 
regular, the joints must necessarily be so, and 
they become an important part of the design. 
Care should be used in the color of the cement 
mortar and the raking out joints for shadows, 
and so forth. If loam and sand are used in 
this type of work—and they often are—they 
should be rammed into place to prevent being 
washed away. The stability of the steps in 
this case depends entirely on their contact with 
one another, and stones should be selected 
with this in view. 

Garden stairways, if of any size, will have to 
be built by a contractor, but there are a few 
simple rules that a layman can keep in mind 
in conceiving and carrying out a design. 

First, the stairway should not be so large as 
to overemphasize its.importance to the rest of 
the garden scheme, and it is better to err 
through simplicity than through elaborate- 
ness. 

Second; it must be easy of ascent and de- 
scent, or means of getting around or by it will 
surely be found. 

A rule of thumb that will help in determining 
the sizes of risers and treads for garden stair- 
ways is as follows: commencing with a 63-inch 
riser by a 13-inch tread, for every quarter inch 
taken from the height of the riser, add 1 inch 
to the width of the tread until a 5 x 19-inch 
step is reached. After this the slope be- 
comes so gradual that the steps can take the 
form of ramps with a 3 or 34-inch riser and 
a landing 4 feet 6 inches to 5 feet wide, which, 
in itself, has a slope of about ten per cent. 

However, the three sizes of steps most com- 
monly used are 64 x 13 inches, 6 x 15 inches 
and 5} x 17 inches. 

All steps should be set or cut with a slight 
pitch to the tread for shedding water. One 
eighth of an inch to the foot is sufficient for cut 
stone and brickwork. The rougher stones 
sometime require more, depending on the char- 
acter of their surfacing. 

The top or grade tread of a stairway, which 
is usually flush with the walk, is sometimes 
made wider than the rest. This is a subtlety 
employed to satisfy the eye, for in coming up 
the stairs the eye is apt to focus on a riser, its 
tread, and the next riser. At the top this last 
riser of course is missing and there is an effect 
of abruptness in the ending. This is helped 
by extra width of the top tread. 

Stairways that have low sloping curbs in- 
stead of balustrades sometimes look clumsy for 
no apparent reason, but the cause is often to be © 
found in the relation of the height of the curb 
above the tread (on a line with the face of the 
riser) to its width. An inch or an inch and a 
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If You Don’t 


KNOW 


you can’t judge whether 
“Beautiful birch’’ gives 
the best money’s worth 
for floors, woodwork and 
furniture, as those who 
have used it say it does. 
So send for the ‘‘Beauti- 
ful birch’? Book which 
goes into minute de- 
tails,—then you'll know. 


The Birch Manufacturers 
211 F.R. A. Bldg. Oshkosh, Wis. 
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{Spank them! 
~ Use Mello-Gloss. 


But one thing you can do, is finish 





OU can’t exactly blame the 
gladsome kiddies for putting 
their hands on the wall, going up 
and down stairs; when *‘us grown- 
ups’” have been known to do it. 

Teaching them to take hold of a 
rail on one side; and scolding them 
for trying to take hold of something 
on the other; is a bit too much for 
their little heads to figure out. 








the walls with Mello-Gloss. 

It gives a fine, satiny finish, in 
beautiful harmony tones, that can 
be washed like a plate. It comes in 
a can, and goes on with a brush. 

Sold by all Lowe Brothersdealers. 

Send for Help Hinter Number 
One, a booklet entitled: ‘‘My Walls, 
What Shall I Do With Them ?”’ 


Tke [owe Brothers capaay, 
463 EAST THIRD STREET, DAYTON, OHIO 


Boston New York Jersey City Chicago Atlanta Memphis Kanses City Minneapolis Toronto 
FACTORIES: DAYTON 


TORONTO 
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THE MUTINEERS 3 
.By CHARLES BOARDMAN HAWES % 
“Salem, in 1809, a gallant ship whose & 
crew harbors a traitor, the south seas, x 
Canton Harbor, pikes, cutlasses and 


guns galore,—what more in a real 
adventure story? There’s not one 
element of the ideal sea story lacking.” 

— From The Publishers’ Weekly. 


For boys, whether their age be nine 
or ninety, and for girls who love boys’ 
books, this is a splendid gift. 
Strikingly illustrated by George Varian, $2.00 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, INc., 
ion (17), Mass. 


DUCE 


Easily .. 











Three Slices 
of Basy Bread a day, 
Help reduce your weight 
in a natural way. 


Doctors’ Essential Food Co. 
Orange, N. 
Dear Sirs: 

Your letter of the 30th received this 
morning, also your final shipment of Basy 
Bread, and I want to thank you for your 
interest. Basy Bread bas helped me 
reduce and has also greatly benefited my 
health, as I had previously suffered from 
constipation for years. want to take 
another course at some future time. 

Very truly yours, 


New York City Mrs. C. W. R. 


DOCTORS’ ESSENTIAL 
FOODS Co. 
43 Oakwood Ave. 
Orange New Jersey 


Naturally 


Your friends must have told you about Basy Bread, now a recognized 
standard weight-reducing ration. 

Basy Bread is not a medicine or drug, but a wholesome and delicious 
food — scientifically prepared. 

There is no unpleasant dieting—no irksome exercises, in the Basy 
Bread course. Legions have reported 
remarkable reductions in weight with 
gains in strength and health. 

You will be very much 
interested in the 
Basy Bread book- 
let, which gives 
reliable informa- 
tion on obesity 
and how to re- 
duce. Write for 
your copy today. 
Sent in sealed, 
plain cover, post- 
age prepaid. 











REGISTERED — TRADE MARK 








































A Street-full of Kelseys 


How They Heat Houses at Pelham 


And they are satisfactory because 
they are scientifically designed to 
deliver large volumes of warm, 
fresh air to every part of the 
house, and, at the same time, 
keep down the coal bill. 





The town of Pelham, N. Y., is a 
beautiful place, the home of 
many prosperous New York busi- 
ness men. The houses there are 
not only attractive in appearance, 
but most modern and convenient 


in their equipment. ‘ ; , 
Besides which, the fresh air fea- 


ture improves the health of the 
family and reduces the doctor’s 


bills. 


It is an interesting fact, and a 
convincing argument, that one 
builder who has erected nearly 
two hundred of these modern 
houses, has put a Kelsey Warm 
Air Generator in every one of 
them, because he has found the 
Kelsey so eminently satisfactory 
in every way. 


If you are about to build a new 
house, or if your present heating 
plant needs renewing, let us give 
you full information about Kelsey 
Health Heat. 


HE KeELse 


WARM AIR GENERATOR 
306 James St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Boston (9) Office 
405-H P. O. Sq. Bldg. 


New York Office 
103-H Park Avenue 








So ene ae 


fAisk Vela allal@adrin| "Po Pellur Aut 
Guaranteed WALL PAPERS 


Orr te for our interestin J Book let 


PAPER COMPANY 
FALLS, N.Y. 


NIAGARA WALL 
NIAGARA 


~ 
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A Fairy Book Is Always a Delight 
The Firelight Fairy Book By Henry B. Beston 


A book of brand-new stories, fullof adventure and fun, with all the quaint charm of the old-fashioned fairy book. 
Beautifully illustrated in color by Maurice E. Day. $3.00 postpaid 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS 


8 Arlington Street Boston 17, Massachusetts 
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half is sufficient height above the tread, espe- 
cially if the curb is over ten or twelve inches 
wide. 

The lettered sketch shows sections of differ- 
ent kinds of steps. 

‘A’ is the so-called bull’s-nose used in a great 
deal of the Italian work and is a stone step 
varying in size from 6 x 15 inches to 54 x 17 
inches. It is most effective when used in large 
stairways of monumental character and of 
great width. Owing to the shadow cast by the 
overhang of the rounding edge and the play of 
light on the upper surface of this edge, it pro- 
duces a pronounced horizontality, and is one 
of the finest sections used in garden stairways. 

‘““B”’ is a modification of the bull’s-nose step 
developed in many of the gardens of England. 
It has a more or less wooden character owing 
to the thinness of the molded edge, but this 
lends itself to the use of the steps in small and 
unpretentious gardens where largeness of scale 
is not desired. 

“C”’ illustrates the manner in which brick 
may be used for steps. After building up a 
foundation of concrete or broken rocks and 
cement with the same proportion of riser to 
tread as desired in the finished step, a layer of 
bricks is laid on top of this on edge, and then a 
layer of bricks laid flat and slightly overhang- 
ing those below. This forms a perfectly good- 
looking step of about 6} x 13-inch size. Con- 
crete may be substituted for the brick on edge, 
if desired, as in example ‘‘D.” 

“TD” is simply a variation of ‘“‘C” in which 
the bricks of the tread are laid on edge forming 
a heavy edge tothe tread. When used in com- 
bination with concrete, as shown, with a 3- 
inch to 1-inch overhang, it makes a very good- 
looking step. The shadow of the overhanging 
tread on the lighter colored concrete will em- 
phasize the horizontal effect. Bricks laid flat 
may be substituted for the concrete riser if de- 
sired, but the effect will be somewhat heavier 
than that shown in section ‘‘C.” 

Bluestone or slate slabs may be used for 
steps in about the same proportion of riser to 
tread as shown by section ‘‘C,” or a combina- 
tion that looks well is to have the tread of 
split bluestone or slate and the riser of bricks 
on edge. There should always be an overhang 
of the tread when used this way. 

‘E” shows a step built of laminated or split 
field-stones and is much more naturalistic or 
rustic in character. These stones can be laid 
with loam or cement joints, as desired. In 
steps of this character soil pockets are often 
left between the joints for the growth of rock 
plants and turf. Care should be taken in the 
location of these pockets that they do not occur 
too frequently, as the ultimate effect is apt to 
become spotty. 

Although any stairway will be a problem in 
itself, it is hoped that the few rules given and 
the typical sections shown will help to guide 
in the right direction. 


The Electric Dish-Washing 
Machine 
What It Will Do 
Wash dishes for six persons for a five- 
course dinner in five minutes; 
Wash vegetables. 
What It Will Save 
Putting the hands in hot, greasy dishwater; 
The breaking of dishes; 
An hour’s time three times a day, or twenty- 
one times a week; 
The drying of dishes. 
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DANERSK 





The wheelwright invented the Windsor chair 
by adding a back to the ancient Saxon stoal 


FURNITURE 





The Windsor set is finished in wal- 
nut or the beautiful Danersk lac- 
quer colors 














HERE is an inherent romance about Windsor 
. chairs that attaches to no other style or period. 
Originated by the wheelwrights of old Windsor in the 
days of Queen Elizabeth, they were an evolution of 
the ancient Saxon stool. The wheelwright added a com- 
fortable back buiit on the principles of a wheel with 
spindles and a bent bow in place of the spokes and 
felloe. He also inserted a splat in the back with 
pierced wheel as the sign of his craft. 


The Danersk Windsor Bed, Chairs and Chaise 
Longue are built according to the true principles of 
ancient handiwork. The posts have long tenons that 
come clear through the seats and are wedged from the 








top. Spindles are hand-split and shaped from straight 
grained hickory. All turnings are made by hand and 
the Chests and Bureaus to go with them are of the 
same early period. The Windsor set is finished in 
rich-toned walnut or the beautiful lacquer colors. You 
can purchase for immediate delivery either through 
your decorator or dealer, or direct. 

Danersk furniture is made for all the rooms of the 
house. The services we render in point of individual 
decorative schemes are without added cost. 

Before you purchase, send for our Danersk G-3, 
and visit, if possible, our display of unusual groups, 
finished to go with the new imported fabrics. 


ERSKINE-DANFORTH CORPORATION 


2 West 47th Street, New York 


Ist door west of 5th Avenue, 4th floor 
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insure permanent satisfaction. 


Pergolas and Homes 
25 


provided with 


Columns of Quality 





If you contemplate the building or beautifying of a 
home, you must have the proper things to do 


The superiority of our columns is generally acknowl- 
edged. Their specification gives assurance that 
the striking feature of colonial architecture will 


For EXTERIOR and INTERIOR COLUMNS very 
useful information will be found about them in 
our special catalogue on the patented interlock- 








joint wood stave columns. When writing enclose 
15c and ask for catalogue ‘‘M-47.”" 

If interested in SERVICEABLE ATTRACTIONS 
for beautifying the home grounds with Pergolas, 
Lattice Fences, Garden Houses and Garden Ac- 
cessories our catalogue ‘“‘M-33"’ covering these 
subjects will be sent on receipt of 10c. 


HARTMANN -SANDERS CO. 
2155-2187 Elston Ave. Chicago, II. 


NEW YORK OFFICE AND SHOWROOM 
6 East 39th Street New York City 























ROOKWOOD FAIENCE 


The bath room may be made in harmony with the apart- 
ments surrounding it by a judicious use of Rookwood 
Tiles. Rookwood Pottery has a high decorative value and 
the cost is moderate. 


THE ROOKWOOD POTTERY COMPANY 


Celestial Street CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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WE THANK YOU 
IN ADVANCE 


Thousands are writing us for our 
Free Plans for Cypress Bunga- 












lows of moderate price. —YOU WILL 
Those who appreciate THANK US 
an artisticdesignmay _—+ LATER. 
have free WORK- ©, 

ING PLANS of this ol 


Super-bungalow, 
—if they will please 
write us at once. 


(While they last.) 





“HIGH ART” 


(WITH SOLID COMFORT AND LONG LIFE) 


THIS IS AN EXCEPTIONALLY INTERESTING and 
ARTISTIC CYPRESS BUNGALOW SPECIALLY 
DESIGNED FOR US BY ONE OF NEW YORK 
CITY’S MOST DISTINGUISHED ARCHITECTS. 


“VACCINATE YOUR BUILDING INVESTMENT AGAINST THE BUGABOO OF REPAIR BILLS." 
INSIST ON CYPRESS, ‘‘THE WOOD ETERNAL.” (YOU CAN GET IT—BY INSISTING.) 


WE ADVISE IMMEDIATE APPLICATION for the latest 
edition of VOL. 8, CYPRESS POCKET LIBRARY 
SENT FREE ON REQUEST TO ANY ADDRESS IN THE WORLD. 

Fuit Specifications Go wITH OUR WorkiNG P tans and are SurrrciEnt 
for any competént carpenter to Straicutway Buitp From. 


The less you feel like spending in building, the more important it is that you secure the longest possible life for your 
investment. The moré you spend; the more important it is that your money represent a permanent investment, and 
not have to be spent over again in exasperating repairs. SS is “the one best buy”’ in the entire wood market 
for those who care what they get for their lumber money. “CYPRESS lasts practically forever.” CYPRESS 
RESISTS THE ROT-INFLUENCES which so soon destroy most woods. CYPRESS does not warp or shrink 
or swell like most woods—and takes paint or stain, perfectly. Whether for MANSION, PASTURE-FENCE O 

“LITTLE JOB OF BACK-STEPS”—remember—"IF YOU BUILD with CYPRESS YOU BUILD but ONGE.” 












Ask our “*ALL-ROUND HELPS DEPT.” any question about Wood. Our reply will be frank. . 
Werecommend CYPRESS only where CY PRESS can prove itself “the one best wood” for your use. | 


fy SOUTHERN CYPRESS MFRS’ ASSN. 


1206 PERDIDO. BLDG., NEW ORLEANS. or 1206 HEARD NATL. BANK BLDG., JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 











INSIST ON TRADE-MARKED CYPRESS OF YOUR OWN LUMBER DEALER. .1F HE HASN'T IT—waite us 








Have a Beautiful Blooming Garden 
from April until October 
by planting our reliable 


Irises, Peonies 


4 Gladioli 


We are growers and importers of the choice 
varieties. Over 600 varieties of Irises. 


RAINBOW GARDENS 


801-2 Commerce Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 























O YOU want trees, 

plants, flowers for your 
lawn, garden, or orchard 
this mma A fine Hem- 
lock Hedge, as hardy as itis 
beautiful, will give a magic 
touch to your grounds, 
Planting time is near. Send 
for our latest catalog—it 
will help you make your 
home gay with the beauty 
of nature. Write today. 


THE Morris NURSERIES 


— Box 805 West Chester, Pa. 


—————SS Le 


of antiques COLLECTOR’S LUCK tize'Carricx 


OR lovers and collectors of antiques, as well as beginners in this delightful hobby, this is an unusually entertaining and helpful book. 
There are chapters on stencilled furniture, glassware, lustre pitchers and teacups, old lights and lamps, fireplace and kitchen utensils. 
The book is most attractively bound in French marbled covers and contains an illustration on practically every other page. It would be 
hard to find a more attractive gift book. $2.50 postpaid. THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, 8 Arlington St., Boston (17), Mass. 








Send for our FREE illustrated catalogue 
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The Use of Brick and Tile 


(Continued from page 205) 


beds that may be before them. Colored tiles 
are effectively used in pools and fountains 
where reflections in the water give playful in- 
terest. The small pavilion shown in the 
sketch is an excellent example of a tile roof 
laid in ribbed patterns on a dome of concrete. 
The design is picturesque, full of color, and 
entirely weather-proof. 

When tiles or brick are laid in floors or walks, 
the earth should be removed to the level of 
hard unyielding soil. This space should be 
filled with cinders or broken stone to a plane 
six inches below finished floor desired. Then 
lay a concrete slab of 1-3-5- mixture to within 
13 inches of the finished floor. The laying of 
the tiles in rich cement will require the 14 inch 
that remains, 

In pools, the work should be done with ex- 
treme carefulness, so that no joints will be 
pervious to water, allowing it to get back of 
the tiles and loosen them. The most im- 
portant detail is that they be water-tight. In 
all masonry work it is extremely necessary to 
use care in the choice of the tiles and bricks for 
suitability and beauty—it is also equally im- 
portant to employ the most skilled craftsmen, 
so that the mixing of the mortar and the ar- 
rangement and pointing of the joints may be 
correct in every detail. 


Garden and Orchard 


(Continued from page 214) 


linger in the memory long after the flowers 
have perished. 

Toward midsummer, in the open fields, and 
especially in lowland meadows, you may find 
broader canvasses, with the meadow lilies or the 
Turk’s-cap lilies as the motif of the picture. 
Here, also, you will see a massing which is not 
a crowding, but is just sufficiently close to re- 
veal the distinctive grace of the lily—stalk, 
leaf and flower. 

So it is throughout the season: wherever you 
find a flower picture made by Nature outdoors, 
you find such a grouping, and such a setting as 
best fits the particular blossoms that make it 
up. 
Obviously, in our attempts at flower pictures 
on the home grounds or the landscape sur- 
rounding them, we can do no better than to 
learn from Nature a lesson in arrangement. 
The first thing to do is to see where such pic- 
tures may best be located and to select for each 
location the particular flowers that seem best 
adapted to it. Of course, the garden itself 
may be the main place for flower adornment, 
but the approaches to it and the other places 
upon the grounds may well serve as the setting 
for pictures that shall vie in attractiveness 
with those in the garden itself. 

In making any picture there are certain 
laws to be observed. These laws apply just 
as truly to an out-of-door picture made with 
real flowers as they do to one projected from 
the painter’s palette, and the successful gar- 
dener will bear them in mind in all of his at- 
tempts. ' 

The first of these requirements for success is 
unity—that there shall be a oneness in the pic- 
ture rather than a scattering over the land- 
scape of miscellaneous blossoms. This unity 
is best attained by confining the planting to 
one or a few flowers that combine well with one 
another. The picture is most successful in 
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The Lovely ROSY SHOWFLOWER 
or Lythrum, Rose Queen 


One of the very finest perennials we ever grew 
and as hardy and robust as an oak. In early sum- 
mer plants send up a dozen or more slender wirey 
stems from each crown to the height of four or 
five feet. These carry beautiful foliage and about 
three feet of lovely star-like blossoms and buds. 
Color rosy scarlet, very showy and brilliant. These 
great flaming torches of bloom show for two 
months. A free and easy grower anywhere. Strong 
two-year plants which will bloom finely thisseason. 

40c each; 3 for $1.00; 7 for $2.00; 20 for $5.00. 


AUTUMN GLORY 
(Helianthus Questifolius) 


This has proved to be the most magnificent very late 
flower we have grown. It blooms long after frost has killed 
everything else. In fact, it does not begin to bloom till about 
time for frost. It then stands five to seven feet high and the 

at massive branches burst out into a sheet of solid bloom 

of the clearest and richest golden yellow, like our famous 

Golden Glow but still more showy. Grows readily from 

, also from roots. From seed it blooms the first season, 

attaining full size and perfection. There is nothing like it. 
It is positively the greatest introduction of recent years. 

Seed Helianthus Autumn Glory — Per pkt., 25c; 3 for 
60c. Sure to bloom finely this fall. 

Plants — 30c each; 4 for $1.00; 12 for $2.80. 

SPECIAL OFFER:—For $1.00 we will mail 3 nats" ome 
Lythrum, and 1 pkt. seed each of Autumn Glory, Dieners 
New 3 lb. Tomato and Catalogue. 

BIG CATALOGUE free. All flower and vegetable 
seeds, bulbs, plants, and berries. We grow the finest Gla- 
d:oli, Dahlias, Cannas, Irises, Peonies, Perennials, Shrubs, 
Vines, Ferns, Roses, Sweet Peas, Asters, Pansies, Beets, 
Beans, Cabbage, Onions, Tomatoes, etc. All special prize 
strains, and many sterling novelties. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Inc., Floral Park, N.Y. 
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Residence D. H. Murphy, Hartford, Conn, 


LUNKEN WINDOWS provide any 
degree of ventilation up to 100% of 
opening— Copper Weather-stripped Zero 
Tight when closed—saves heat, excludes 


Cortlandt F. Luce, Architect. 


Equipped With Lunken Windows. 


Health, Comfort, Convenience and Economy 
These Combined Advantages in 


LUNKEN WINDOWS. 


DISAPPEARING SASH AND SCREENS 
For the Residence—Hospital—Hotel—Apartment Building 


LUNKEN WINDOWS easily installed 
in any type of new building, their con- 
struction admits of any desired inside 
or outside trim or decoration. 











JANE, JOSEPH, AND JOHN 


By RALPH BERGENGREN, with illustra- 
tions by Maurice E. Day. 


The First Atlantic Book for 
Children 


Verses of unusual charm and senti- 
ment, in which both children and 
grown-ups will delight. Wath full-page 
illustrations in color, handsomely boxed. 

$3.00 postpaid. 


The Atlantic Monthly Press 
8 Arlington St., Boston 














dirt and dust. Delivered from Factory 
Metal frame copper Screens cover ene Complete — glazed, 
tire opening and like the sash, these may fitted, screened, hung, 

? be raised intothe weather-stripped,tested 
box head forwinter and guaranteed—ready 
storage—invisible, 5 set in wall. Manu- 
but instantly acces f,-tured from the high- 


sible and secured ial 
against deteriora- est grade of mate 
procurable. 


tion or damage— 
eliminating annual Our Architectural and Engineering 
expense of screen Departments are at your service. Grant 
removal and re-_ us the privilege of sending detailed in- 
placements. formation. Write today. 


The Lunken Window Co. 


4000 Cherry St. Cincinnati, Ohio 


Some good territory still open for reliable distributors 



































Almost instant heat at the turn of a switch. Absolute clean- 
liness without smoke, soot or ashes. Such are the advantages 
of cooking by electricity in this Deane French Range. 


Deane Ranges are built better than other kinds and are 
priced accordingly. They are designed for home owners who 
demand perfection in kitchen equipment. 

Send for “The Heart of the Home’’ our portfolio of modern kitchen 
installations. 


BRAMHALL, DEANE Co. 
265-267 West 36 St. New York. N-Y. 
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8 ounces steam pressure 
will heat your house 


OU can get more heating comfort per ton of coal, with 
steam at lower pressure—if you put in a two-pipe 
Dunham system. 


The secret of the Dunham system is the Dunham Radiator 
Trap—a thermostatic device which automatically removes 
the trouble-making air and water from each radiator. These 
obstacles removed, the steam finds no difficulty in noiselessly 
reaching every coil of every radiator. 


The Dunham Trap is only one unit in Dunham Heating 
Service—a service which begins by cooperating with your 
architect and never ends until you are fully satisfied with 
the job. 

State what kind of a house you want to Dunhamize: whether 
it is a new house or whether you want your old steam heating 
system made over into an efficient Dunham system. 


SUNHGN 
D}, EATING SERVICE 


Cc. A. DUNHAM CO., Fisher Building, CHICAGO 


52 Branch and Local Sales Offices 
in the United States and Canada 











The Dunham Radiator Trap 
is part of a system which 
permanently removes the 
cause of heating troubles. It 
has been endorsed by archi- 
tects and builders since 1903. 


Marshalltown, Iowa 
Toronto, Canada 


Paris: Establts. Munzing & Cie., 47 Rue de la Fontaine-au-Roi 
London: 233-A, Regent Street, W. 1. 


Factories: 

















VERONA BIRD HOUSES 


Get acolony of Martins. They will repay 

the cost. This eight-room house of beauti- 

ful and artistic design is an ornament to any 

country piace. Price $10.00, f. o. b. Verona. 
LIST ON REQUEST 


W. H. BAYLES 


22 Park Ave.,Verona, New Jersey 


California Bungalow Books 

















> 
turtevant’s $@ .00 
*‘Home Kraft’ and ‘ ‘Draughtsman”’ each contain Bun- Ready Reference Cards iid 
galows and Two Stories. ‘‘Plan Kraft’ wo Stories. for Garden Flowers per 
**Kozy Homes” Bungalows. $1. 00 each—all four for $3.00. ; ‘ set 
“De Luxe Flats’ $1.00. A list selected for succession of bloom and ease of of 
cultivation. Full directions for treatment, attrac- 25 


tive descriptions and unusual suggestions for 
effective planting. 


R. S. Sturtevant, Wellesley Farms, Mass. 


DE LUXE BUILDING CO., 
518 Union League Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 





























Construction adds to the permanent wealth of 
the country and the individual 


BUILD NO 


U. S. DEPT. OF LABOR ™: 8.WiILson 
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general when it is immediately recognized as a 
crocus picture, or a daffodil picture, or an iris 
picture, or any one of a great variety of other 
flowers. There is then no confusion in the 
mind as to what effect the painter intended to 
produce, and this, perhaps, is one of the easiest 
ways to secure unity in such landscape plant- 
ings. 

Another requirement to be met in successful 
pictures is that of having a dominant centre of 
interest. This also is easily achieved if one 
will bear in mind the necessity of unity and will 
so distribute the planting that there is a mass- 
ing of the colors at a certain point. A com- 
mon finding of this in Nature is due to the 
way in which plants reproduce themselves. 
When a Bloodroot gets started by some wood- 
land brook, it grows at first alone, but it soon 
sends out rootstocks in all directions to form a 
clump of new plants and these in turn send out 
other offshoots, so that the group is gradually 
enlarged, and eventually there are many flow- 
ers, thicker at the original centre and gradu- 
ally becoming more scattered toward the out- 
side. This gives naturally a dominant centre 
of interest which the gardener may well at- 
tempt to copy. 

One good way of getting this appearance of 
natural growth is to take a handful of marbles 
and throw them on the ground at a little dis- 
tance and note the way they spread. At one 
place they will be grouped rather thickly; 
in other directions they will be more scattered. 
When planting bulbs in the fall this same 
method may be used to advantage, except that 
you will enjoy substituting for the marbles 
the bulbs themselves. Take a handful of 


crocus or daffodil bulbs and throw them on 
the ground in a spreading fashion, then plant 
them where they lie and you will be very likely 
to have an attractive arrangement of blossoms 
the following spring. This is by far the best 
way to plan for a crocus picture upon a grassy 
plot. 


This is an ideal massing of crocuses—the first 

harbingers of spring. Such a picture on a 

grassy level will draw the eye from long distances 
during the early weeks of April. 


Another requirement of a successful picture 
is harmony—the selection and grouping of the 
elements that make up the picture in such a 
way that they will seem to belong to one an- 
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GUARANTEED SUNFAST 


DRAPERIES & UPHOLSTERIES 
YOU PROBABLY HAVE BEEN TOLD THAT 


no draperies are absolutely sunfast and tubfast. Perhaps 
you have purchased so-called “Sunfast” draperies and found 
they soon faded on exposure to the sunlight or in washing. 


That is why we say not to ask merely for “Sunfast” 
draperies, but for Orinoka Guaranteed Sunfast Draperies. 
Insist on seeing the Orinoka Guarantee Tag attached to 
every bolt. Then you will be sure of the colors. 


Hang Orinoka Guaranteed Sunfast Draperies at your 
sunniest windows; wash them as often as you please, they 
will hold all of their exquisite colorings and lustre. A 
special process in dyeing, used by The Orinoka Mills, 
makes their colors—no matter how delicate—permanently 
sunfast. 


Orinoka Guaranteed Sunfast Draperies come in a wide 
variety of colors, designs, weaves and weights, from sheer- 
est casement cloths to heavy velours. Their lasting colors 
and wear make them most economical. 


You will find Orinoka Guaranteed Suntast Draperies at 
all of the better stores. 





GUARANTEE: 





“These goods are guaranteed absolutely fadeless. If color changes from 
exposure to the sunlight or from washing, the merchant is hereby authorized 
to replace them with new goods or refund the purchase price.” 


THE ORINOKA MILLS, New York 
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Your Dining-Room 


Wall Paper 





Old design in blue and gray. Our number 1664. 





VERYTHING about your 
3 Dining-Room must lend to it 
mui} an air of solidity and dignity. 
This applies to your furniture as well 
as to your silverware. Then, too, it 
is quite important that this room be 
cheerful. Ill-chosen and inadequate 
Wall Paper can destroy the charm of 


your Dining-Room. 











” 


Our experts on Interior Decorating will 
assist you in the selection of suitable 
Wall Papers and Draperies for your home. 


Write for our Chart which will assist you 
in describing your problem to us, and will 


also enable us to send samples of Wall 
Paper suitable to your requirements. 


- 
J. W. ~RRY COMPANY 


63 FRANKLIN ST. 
MASS. 


DEPT. J. 
BOSTON 9 
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The first impresston-of 





Doors that 
stand ajar or 
doors that slam 
are equally ob- 
jectionable. Sar- 
gent Door Closers 
keep doors closed 
surely but silent- 
ly. There are 
closers for light 
inside use as well 
as the type for 
heavier doors. 











29 Water Street 
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BUILD NOW 


And let Sargent 
Hardware add 
the final touchof 
beauty and se- 
—, to your 
ome. 


IRST impressions often rest on details. 
The hardware on your front door for 
instance, while not obtrusive, does not 
go unobserved. It should be a thing of 
beauty as well as security, and it will be if 
you choose Sargent Hardware. 


There are Sargent designs to harmonize 
perfectly with your architectural and deco- 
rative standards, inside or out. Always 
beautiful and always secure. 


_ Select your hardware with care. Discuss 
it with your architect. Remember, that al- 
though a comparatively small item of total 
cost it is a big factor in final appearance. 


The Sargent Book of Designs will help 
you select the proper pattern. Send for a 
copy today. 


SARGENT & COMPANY 


Hardware Manufacturers 
New Haven, Conn. 














Is There An Ex-Soldier in Your Family? 
If so—you know 


The man who served likes straight talk, especially on European matters. 


THE LIVING AGE talks straight from foreign writers, each week, on the vital affairs of all 
leading countries, of all nations. These discussions are interesting articles, wtitten by native men of 
affairs in their own and other countries—they are not merely allusions, nor opinions, of American 


writers or travelers. 


Occasional articles relating to America, also written by foreign citizens, lend added interest. 
For instance “Tue Americans,” by Irwin Rosen-Carle (a German), was most amusing and compli- 
mentary to us, though he probably did not mean it to be either, especially the latter. 

Let us Send a Sample Copy to Your Soldier 
Or You Can Order 
6 Months for $3.00 


THE LIVING AGE (Weekly) 


Under the Same Management as the Atlantic Monthly 
8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 
Clip this coupon and send it with your order or request for sample. 


3 Months for $1.00 


One Year for $6.00 
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other. In this harmony one must take into 
account so far as flower pictures are concerned, 
both line and color. Every plant has certain 
distinctive characteristics as to outline of leaf 
and stem and flower, and the beauty of the pic- 
ture depends very largely upon utilizing the 
natural grace of each plant and combining 
with it others that will not detract therefrom. 
In color combinations there are, of course, in- 
finite varieties and the study of happy arrange- 
ments in this respect challenges the keenest in- 
telligence of the gardener. 

The effectiveness of the flower picture in the 
landscape depends very largely upon the color 
relations that it shows. Certain happy com- 
binations have been worked out by various 
gardeners which point the way to successful 
results. Several such have been described by 
Mrs. Ely as well as various other writers. A 
symphony in yellow in early spring may be ob- 
tained by working out this project: In the 
ground beneath the border of forsythias, plant 
in autumn a lot of Golden Spur daffodil bulbs, 
arranging them in groups with here and there 
twoor three set apart tomakea pleasing picture. 
Cover the border with a thick layer of leaves or 
other mulch so that the roots may be develop- 
ing until late in the season, and thus be ready 
to send up the flower earlier in the spring. 
Remove the mulch in early spring so that the 
daffodils may blossom at the time when the 
golden bells of the forsythia are sent out. 
You may thus produce a beautiful picture in 
which the tones of yellow seem to arise from 
the ground and to be carried to the tops of the 
forsythia branches. Another picture in yel- 
low color tones may be obtained by planting 
late yellow tulips in the borders where the 
beautiful shrub Azalea Mollis is growing. 
You will thus have the lovely tones of the 
tulips against the background of the azalea 
flowers. 

A very lovely combination of red and white 
and pink can be made in case one has some 
trees of the pink flowering crab-apples—like 
the Siberian or Parkmans crab, or even our 
native northern wild crab-apple. Beneath, 
and in front of these, plant the May-flowering 
tulips which show the tones of pink or pink and 
white, and mix in the picture enough bulbs of 
the pure white tulips to emphasize the color 
tones. If on each side you can plant a group 
of a pale lavender German iris, you will have a 
lovely framing of the view. 

Perhaps the most appealing pictures of all 
the year are those made by the spring-flower- 
ing bulbs when they have become naturalized 
in favorable situations. On larger places 
there are many such opportunities—the bor- 
ders of woods, the banks of brooks, the broad 
expanse of grasses which do not need the lawn- 
mower for their care, the nooks and corners by 
walls, fences, ‘stepping-stones and walks. On 
smaller places the best situations for these bulb 
pictures are likely to be in various corners and 
along borders where trees or shrubs are grow- 
ing, especially when these are so scattered that 
there are free spaces below and between them. 
In such places the grass can be left uncut until 
the bulb leaves have had a chance to ripen off. 
A particularly happy situation is in front of 
evergreens whose branches touch the ground, 
thus serving as a background for the picture. 

In these bulb pictures one is aiming to re- 
produce the simplicity of Nature—a fact 
which must be kept in mind in the selection of 
the kinds to plant. Nature never grew a dou- 
ble tulip and permitted it to survive in the 
struggle for existence. Probably a double 
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‘Let’s Build a Fire!” 


Magic words that mean hominess, comfort, well-being. Hearth and home 
are inseparable—a congenial center of happy family life. 


°44 Fireplace 

Cahill Fixtures 
have brought the charm of the open fire to thousands of homes. Thoroughly 
useful in the chill months, yet an all-year decorative appointment of distinc- 


tive appearance, Period designs of rare pattern, reproduced in wrought iron— 
and by skilled artisans. 


You'll like our new illustrated folio—full of attractive suggestions—and it’s 
yours for the asking. Write us now. 


Alddress Department B 


CHATTANOOGA ROOFING & FOUNDRY CO. 
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x. 


This solid walnut, poly- 
chromed, Italian Pilas- 
ter chair is upholstered 
in imported brocaded f 
velvet. ; 


The famous Italian motif f 
carved upon the stretcher 
has never before been re- 
produced in furniture and 
typifies the indisputable 
originality and good taste 
characterizing all of the 
Elgin A. Simonds designs. 


Particularly helpful to those 
seeking suggestions on 
artistic home settings is our 
illustrated folio H. Mailed 
free upon request. 
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ENG-EQUIPT |p 
eds of ‘Wood © 


Beauty of wood -strength of steel 


DMITTEDLY beds of 
wood are beautiful and 

in vogue. But there were al- 
ways dust-catching slats, slots 
and crevices and, with age, 
creaks and groans to banish 
sleep. All these faults arise 
fromtheuse of wood side-rails. 


In Seng-equipt Beds of Wood 
sinewy steel side- and cross- 
rails replace the offendin 
woodrails. These slenderstee 
“tees makea rigid unit of the 

eautiful wood headboard 
and footboard. Their stalwart 
strength insures durability, 
solacing quiet and perfect 
cleanliness. 


Seng-equipt Beds of Wood 
defy the passing of time, 
are easily moved and may be 
had in any style or wood. 


Over one hundred makers of 
bedroom furniture use Seng- 
equipment. Seng-equipt Beds 
oa Wood may be secured 
wherever good beds are sold. 
For your guidance, the Seng 
trade-mark is stamped on 
each corner lock. If you are 
interested in home decora- 
tion, write for “The Bedroom 
Beautiful” by Ruth Angell. 


THE SENG COMPANY - CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
world’s largest makers of furniture hardware 
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Garden Perfection 
Demands 


something out of the ordinary; some 
thing which interests all who inspect 
it, and which attracts because of its 
beauty and novelty. Many people find 


the solution in 


Water Lilies 


They do not require elaborate prepa- 
ration; they need only sunlight, soil 
and a bit of water. Our 1921 catalog 
gives you all the details; can’t we send 
you a free copy? 


Independence Nurseries 
Box B Independence Ohio 

















HORSFORD’S 
COLD WEATHER PLANTS 


EN you get nursery stock from Vermont you 
can be sure that it is hardy. Our Hardy Plants, 
Wild Flowers, Lilies, Orchids, Hardy Ferns, Vines, 
Shrubs and Trees which we grow here have always 
iven satisfaction when properly set. Trees and 
hrubs that we have found tender in severe winters 
have been discarded from our lists. Ask for our New 
Annual before making up your list of wants. 


F. H. HORSFORD, CHARLOTTE, VT. 



































The AttenticVeer@euk 


A compilation of wise and pungent sayings 
taken from the Atlantic Monthly since its 
foundation in 1857 through the current year. 


$1.00 postpaid 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, INC., BOSTON 
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daffodil would soon perish in the wilder- 
ness. Such results of man’s interference with 
natural conditions have no place in simple 
flower pictures. So choose the austere beauty 
of the single species, preferring that even the 
colorings shall be such as we find under natural 
conditions. 

The crocuses are especially esteemed for 
naturalizing because they are the first har- 
bingers of spring. In sheltered positions they 
bravely send up their chalices of bloom in 
February and March, often beside drifts of the 
lingering snow. They are ideal for this pur- 
pose, costing but little, taking up little room, 
and furnishing a wonderful variety of coloring. 
They are particularly attractive when planted 
in close groups near similar plantings of Scilla 
Sibirica. There are many lovely crocus varie- 
ties grouped in the catalogues as white, blue 
and purple, yellow and striped. King of the 
Whites, May, Caroline Chisholm and Mont 
Blanc are perhaps the most beautiful whites. 
Maximilian, Purpurea Grandiflora, David 
Rizzio and Hero are among the most beautiful 
blues and purples. 

Bulb pictures do not reach their best effects 
as a rule the first season. Consequently, they 
should be planned for as more or less perma- 
nent. It is out of the question to take them up 
each year, as is common in conventional beds, 
but the flowers should be left to take care of 
themselves that they may multiply year after 
year, increasing in beauty and naturalness from 
from season to season. 

The books on gardening are full of tempting 
suggestions in regard to color combinations. 
There is such an infinite variety of color tones 
that everyone can discover new pictures in na- 
tural flower arrangements. For example, 
Mrs. Francis King writes that the Darwin 
tulip called the Fawn “‘is almost unbelievable 
in its beauty. No description of it in print 
satisfies me. May I here give my own? Pale 
amber to cream-color outside, suffused with 
soft pinkish lavender, the whole effect that of 
a tea-rose. Why not give it a subtitle—the 
tea-rose tulip? And why not grow it with 
that deep, rich purple Darwin Faust? The 
contrast between these two is tremendously 
striking, yet there is a certain harmony of tone 
which allows of their dwelling together not 
only in peace but in beauty.” 

On most places the obvious situation for 
making flower pictures is along walls, fences or 
other outlying borders. These form the back- 
ground of the open lawns and serve naturally 
for picture effects. In these borders one can 
plant a great variety of flowers, but the hardy 
perennials may well serve as the most impor- 
tant features of such planting. For this pur- 
pose the taller species should be selected, espe- 
cially if the border is at some distance from the 
house or walk or street, so that the picture re- 
quires the effect of mass to be most effective. 
These are the situations where the Boltonias, 
hardy asters, hollyhocks, goldenrods, sunflow- 
ers and larkspurs may be used to great ad- 
vantage. The larkspurs especially are effec- 
tive when massed with the different tones ar- 
ranged to form analogous harmonies in blue 
and lavender. Some of the newer sorts of 
these splendid flowers reach a height of six or 
seven feet under favorable conditions, and may 
have a flower-spike two or three feet in length. 
The larkspurs have long been very popular in 
England, and a recent list of the newer varie- 
ties, which received awards of merit by the 
Royal Horticultural Society, mentioned some 
which reach a height of nine feet. 
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COMPARIS 


OT to burden you with details of construction, but to show by 
comparison the extra weight and superiority of a Jenkins Valve, 
half sections of a genuine Jenkins and a common valve are illus- 

trated. Both valves are for a one-inch pipe and were photographed on 
the same plate at the same exposure. 
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Plumbing, no matter how good or how carefully installed, needs 
heavy, well-made valves if permanent satisfaction is to be derived 
from it. The light, cheaply made valve becomes leaky and trouble- 
some. But a “Jenkins’’ with its added weight and careful construction 
does not leak and always may be opened easily and closed tightly. 





Jenkins Valves are used when it is the desire to have plumbing the 
best in every detail. If you intend to have the best of everything in 
your home, permit your architect to 
specify and your contractor to install 
genuine Jenkins “Diamond Mark” 
valves for plumbing and heating. 

We have for free distribution booklets om 
plumbing and heating — send to nearest Jenkins 
office for copies. 


JENKINS BROS. 


jibe ns nen nara 


80 White St.,....... New York 
524 Atlantic Ave... . . .. Boston 
133 No. Seventh St. Philadelphia 
646 Washington Blvd. Chicago 


St. Louis Pittsburgh San Francisco Havana 


JENKINS BROS., Limited 


103 St. Remi St., Montreal, Canada 
6 Great Queen St., Kingsway, W. C. 2, London, England 


FACTORIES: Bridgeport, Conn. 
Elizabeth, N. J., Montreal, Canada. 


sJenkins 


SaaS! SINCE 1864 ™ 


Washington 


PROPIA. NaNO ha gn han at oe 







In bathrooms, lavatories, kitchen, basement, 
and where there are other water outlets Jen- 
kins Valves installed as emergency shut-off 
valves permit water to be turned off immedi- 
ately in case of leaky faucet or other trouble 
without disturbing supply to other parts of the 
house. Should be installed on gas supply lines 
Sor the same purpose. 
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Do You Know— 


Way A STRONG Swiss WRITER claims the Germans nfo 
still are ‘‘bondsmen to the Kaiser” ? unt Uae 


THE MEANING AND Story OF “G.Q.G.,”’ the newest 
and most widely read book in France? 


EVERGREENS 


Intensive specialization for over 130 years, in the 
production of high quality evergreens, has gained 
for us a reputation as one of the leading evergreen 
cultivators of America. Our 800-acre nurseries 
contain every variety of proven merit, and our 
service department's experts suggest for planting 
at this time of the year: 


Wuy AN AUSTRALIAN HAS SAID through the English 
Press—‘‘America has not abandoned the Allies but 
her work in Europe exceeds that of all other countries 
combined.” 


Way AN ITALIAN DrpLomatT thought America wise in 
not joining The League of Nations? 





Wuy SoutH AMERICANS justly think our diplomats 
are blunderers ? 


THE FRANK AND EARNEST OPINIONS of Japanese, 
Chinese, South Africans, Spanish, Russians, Scandi- 
navians—writers of all Nationalities—on the great 
questions of the Day? 
To be Well Informed — And Wisely 
Read 


THE LIVING AGE (Weekly) 


Send this clipping for Three Weeks’ Free Subscription 
Or $2.00 for Six Months—(Regular Rate $3.00) 
Foreign Postage $1.50 per year; Canadian 50 cents 


8 Arlington Street, Boston 














MUGHO PINE 
(Dwarf Growing) 

12 to 18 inches $2.25 each 
JAPAN CEDARS 
(Green and Golden) 

(Semi-Dwarf Growing) 

1} to 2 feet $2.00 each 
2 to 3 feet 3.00 each 
PFITZERS JUNIPER 
(Dwarf Growing) 

14 to2 feet $2.00 each 
2 to 24 feet 2.75 each 





HEMLOCK SPRUCE 
(Tall Growing) 

2 to 2} feet $2.50 each 
3to4 feet 4.50 each 
DOUGLAS SPRUCE 
(Tall Growing) 

2 to 3 feet $2.00 each 
3 to 4 feet 3.25 each 
SCOTCH AND AUSTRIAN 
PINES 
(Tall —— 


2 to 3 feet 2.25 each 
3 to 4 feet 3.00 each 


Our catalog, which we would gladly mail upon request, 
contains an infinitely greater variety of evergreens, also an 
extensive listing of shrubs, trees and perennials of almost 


endless selection. 


“Successful for over a century” 


AMERICAN NURSERIES 


H. E. Holden, Manager 
SINGER BUILDING 
NEW YORK 
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Radiator. Obtrusiveness Overcome 


There are ways — attractive ways—of overcoming the objection 
to radiator obtrusiveness. Ways that can be planned when the 
house is built, or worked out afterwards. 

How easily and effectively it can be done is told in our booklet 
“Radiator Enclosures.”” You are most welcome to a copy. 


TUTTLE & BAILEY MFs Co. 


2 WEST 45TH STREET 
NEW YORK 













































[F YOU ENTERTAIN —or just want Good Things 
to Eat—you will find excellent suggestions in 
every copy of 


American Cookery 


A Household Magazine which tells you how to make 
and serve 
**‘Vanderbilt Salad’’ 

**‘Butterfly Salad’’ 
‘*Planked Steak’’ 
**Chicken a la King’’ 

How to select and cook your favorite dish, how to 
serve it and what to serve with it: forty or fifty choice 
and timely recipes in each number, many of them 
illustrated. 











Stained with Cabot’s Creosote Stains 
Clark & Russell, Architects, Boston 


Twice the Beauty at Half the Cost 


The Soft, Velvety Colors of 
Cabot’s Creosote Stains 


are so much handsomer than any “painty”’ coating that 





there is no comparison. Paint hides the natural beauty 
of woodwork, while these stains increase it by bringing 
out all the values of the texture and grain in the richest 
colors and shades. They are as lasting as paint, the 
Creosote penetrates and preserves the wood, and in 
first cost as well as cost of labor, they are 


‘50% Cheaper than Paint’’ 


You can set Cabot’s Stains all over the country. Send 
for stained wood samples and name of nearest agent. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Mfg. Chemists 


129 MILK ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
24 W. Kinzie St., Chicago 525 Market St., San Francisco 





























“Vanderbilt Salad” 

AMERICAN COOKERY also gives menus for 
every possible occasion. Formal and Informal Din- 
ners, Luncheons, Wedding Receptions, Card Parties, 
Sunday Night Suppers, etc., etc. 

If you have a family you need this Magazine, for using it will 
help you to set a better table for less money. 

AMERICAN COOKERY is $1.50 a year, but if you will send us One 
Dollar (check, money order, bill or stamps) we will send you 
American Cookery for the rest of 1921, commencing with the March 
number which contains ‘*Vanderbilt Salad’ and *‘Chicken ala King.’’ 


AMERICAN COOKERY 
44 Pope Bidg. Boston, Mass. 

















A Delightful Collection of Essays 





for all created things. 
contents, to the essay on 





By LAURA SPENCER PORTOR 
“The author has produced essays that are pure literature. 4 
sentences, and it warms the heart to find essays that are kindly and human, filled with a gre 


Many a purchaser of the volumes will turn first, after ‘ : 
“The Disappointments and Vicissitudes of Mice,” than which nothing more 


charming has been written since Charles Lamb's ‘‘Dissertation on Roast Pig.”’ 
$1.50 postpaid 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS - - 8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 


INDIGENCE 


It is a delight to read the limpid, graceful 
at tenderness 


looking over the table of 


"'—Philadelphia Evening Ledger. 
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Electricity in the Home 
(Continued from page 222) 


not exceed three cents a day. On wash-days, 
when clothes are boiling on the stove, it will be 
running all the time the clothes are on the fire, 
and for this alone the fan will pay for itself, for 
the odor of boiling clothes is the worst that 
comes out of the kitchen. 

This is the only way to secure intelligent, 
effective ventilation in the home. You cannot 
ventilate a kitchen through the windows alone. 
If the wind is blowing from the wrong direc- 
tion, the opening of a kitchen window means 
that every kitchen smell is blown into the 
house; or the draught interferes with the cook- 
ing; or the cold air is too much for the over- 
heated cook; or there is no breeze at all and 
the open window does not ventilate a particle. 
An ordinary breeze fan designed for cooling 
purposes does not ventilate, because it merely 
stirs the air about and does not carry it away 
unless it stands in an open window and blows 
out, which it rarely does because the cook 
prefers to feel the breeze. The only way to 
really ventilate the kitchen, therefore, is with 
a ventilating fan, an exhaust fan that actually 
removes the kitchen air with all the steam and 
gas and smoke that it contains, and sets up 
an inflow of uncontaminated air from other 
parts of the house. 

It should be remembered also, that to venti- 
late the kitchen practically means to ventilate 
the whole house, by preventing the greater 
part of the influences that cause the air to 
deteriorate. For if you stop the kitchen smells 
from coming into the rest of the house, and at 
the same time set up a current of air from the 
downstairs rooms into the kitchen, there re- 
mains only the upstairs rooms that are not 
automatically refreshed. A_ little airing 
through the windows in the usual way will 
then take care of them far more easily than in 
the home where the kitchen empties its air into 
the house. 

An exhaust fan in the kitchen is a wonderful 
thing that brings comfort in many unexpected 
ways. If the furnace in the cellar is giving off 
smoke when the fire is started, or coal gas when 
it is first banked at night, which would other- 
wise penetrate through the house, shut the 
kitchen windows, open the door into the cellar 
and start the fan. The smoke or gas will all be 
drawn up and expelled without a bit of it get- 
ting into the other rooms. Again, if the kitchen 
range gives off coal gas when it is first banked 
in the evening, start the fan and blow it all 
away. No bit of it can reach the other rooms. 
Again, on a very hot and sultry night when 
sleep is difficult, close all the doors and win- 
dows on the lower floor and leave only the 
windows in the occupied bedrooms open. 
Then, open the door from the kitchen to the 
house and start the exhaust fan. It will set up 
a strong current of fresh air that will come in 
through every bedroom window and bring 
great relief. Again, in summer when the days 
are hot and the kitchen is stifling, start the fan. 
A strong current of fresh air will set in through 
every door and window and keep down the 
temperature far better than a breeze fan can. 

Real ventilation is a wonderful thing for the 
home. It is really an essential. No modern 
household improvement is more sensible or 
worth while. Therefore, there should be an 
exhaust fan in every kitchen. 
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Plan It Now! 


LAN your future home now. Be 

all ready for the day when build- 
ing prices are normal again. Don’t /yf 
wait until the very last minute and Ps 
then find you’ve left out something y 
or other. 





Send today for a de luxe copy of 
“Craftsman Bungalows”—the most | 
authentic plan book issued. It will 
help you plan economically and 
wisely. Contains pictures and plans’ 
of nearly 100 beautiful and distinctive 
homes costing from $1000 to $9000 
to build. 112 pages. Nothing else 
like it. Shows exteriors, interiors, 
floor and room plans; gives costs, etc., 
of homes suitable for any climate. 
The many helpful and practical build- 
ing suggestions given will save dollars 
for prospective home-builders. 





“Here is 
“where the 
dirt Goes 


Price $1 postpaid 
Smaller edition exclusively devoted to Colonial 
Bungalows, only 50c. 
Send for these two helpful books today. 
Money cheerfully returned if dissatisfied. 
Yoho & Merritt 


The Craftsman Designers 
403 Empire Building 
Seattle Washington 
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Clean with a 




















CENTRAL CLEANING SYSTEM 





— without opening 
your windows! 







N° dust escapes into the 

room when you clean 
witha SPENCER. Yet 
nothing undesirable escapes 
that powerful suction— 
which draws everything 
down to a built-in receptacle 
in your basement. 























The SPENCER is free from 
complicated, troublesome 
governing apparatus and has 
no close adjustments to be 
disturbed by dirt. It frees 
you from the drudgery of 
house cleaning. 





SPENCER installations for 
every type of building, at 
surprisingly low cost. 


The Spencer Turbine Co. 
Dept. H. B. 
Hartford, Conn. 









































“KEEPS A CLEAN HOUSE CLEAN” 


























THE LETTERS 


of WILLIAM JAMES 


Edited by his son, HENRY JAMES 


‘THE vivid personality of one of the most brilliant of American philoso- 
phers and scholars lives again in these Letters. Can you afford to miss 
the companionship of a man of whom reviewers use such words as these: 


Gracious — Affectionate — Noble — Humorous — 
Generous — Responsive. 

“As there has been no other American, and, indeed, no other man, like 
William James, so there can never be another collection of letters like this, 
full of a unique and precious personality. All who care for genius in its 
most human and most winning manifestations will find the books a 
treasure-house.”— Springfield Republican. 

“Professor James was beloved by thousands of persons intellectually 
incapable of grasping the power of his mind and by thousands of others 
who did dimly understand the generosity of spirit, the overflowing 


humanity, which made him wish always to say what he had to say in the 
manner likely to appeal to the largest number of people who could be bene- 
fitted by the result of his spiritual and mental experience. It may be 
doubted whether he were ever in the least conscious of his own generosity.” 

— Providence Journal. 
TRADE EDITION, 2 vols., illustrated and attractively bound, $10.00 postpaid. 


LIMITED EDITION, 2 vols., especially bound and illustrated (only 600 num- 
but few remain), $20.00 postpaid. 


r 

| THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, Inc. 

1 8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Massachusetts 

! Gentlemen: Enclosed find and mail postpaid } THE LETTERS OF 
Please send with bill WILLIAM JAMES 

Trade Edition, $10.00. Limited Edition, $20.00 
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BUY A BOOK A WEEK 
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Bound in its wrappings of sunshine, this 
new Ten-Ten Book has all the good points 
of last year’s book with a lot of new ones 
beside. 


Again we’ve listed the ten best of every- 
thing from seeds, to shrubs and trees. 

You can make your selections without a 
lot of fussing through arm-long lists. 
Many garden lovers order in tens. 
a notion you will, too. . 


Have 


Ambrose Ricardo, 
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Is Ready for You 


There's an illustrated index, a really inter; 
esting index, where you'll find all your old 
garden friends, and some desirable new ones, 
It gives just the description and prices you 
want to know about. Brief, but enough, 


Send for it now, and have the advance fun 
of garden planning. Then order early for 
your early planting. It’sa great February 
sport, for garden lovers, this browsing and 
planning with the Ten-Ten Catalog. 


Special Offer 


Here is a sample ten set page, ‘‘The Ten Strike of Ten Roses.” 
Contains the following bloom joys: Juliet H. T., Los Angeles, Mrs. 
Nerissa, Lady Ursula, H. V. Machin, Chateau de 
Clos Vougeot, Constance, Ophelia, Madame Eduoard Herriot. 
These two-year old field-grown plants range from $1.00 to $1.50 
each, but a ten set, one each of the above, will be sent you for $12. 
Here’s a chance for you to start a model rose garden. 


A Julius Roehrs Co 
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"Pinkham | 


 " Hand-Braided 









“Way down East” 


the fifth generation of experts is braid- 
ing these rugs, in which Colonial sim- 
plicity becomes a fine art. The more 
important stores and interior decora- *| 
tors all over the country depend upon 
this source of supply. Send description 
of your rooms and color sketches will 
be submitted, showing designs origi- 
nated to blend with your furnishings. 


PINKHAM ASSOCIATES inc. 
PORTLAND, MAINE 
No. 5 Marginal Road 
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STIPPLED BRICK 


OSSESSES a matchless softness of tex- 

ture that harmonizes with any archi- 

tecture and diffuses light to bring out the 
utmost beauty of the brick colors. 


DORIC and GOTHIC Shades 


Subtle, unusual shades of buffs and tans which 

ive light airiness to the structure are offered in 
Boric Stippled Brick. Gothic Stippled Brick 
provide coveted tones of reds and browns which 
suggest staid dignity and solidarity. 


You will be interested in our Book of 
Doric and Gothic Stippled Brick. 


WESTERN BRICK COMPANY 
Danville Dept. 83 Illinois 
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Do You Love Adventure? 


OST people admit at once that they do, but sighingly add that adventures are only for the very 
young or the very rich. Yet in Philadelphia there is one man who works all week in an office who 
says that adventuring is his hobby. Samuel Scoville, Jr., an attorney, collects adventures 

instead of collecting rare books or rugs—and the adventures that befall him, and enthrall his readers, 
are those of the great outdoors, of birds and flowers and animals. 
hobby,” and that he has found a most efficacious one is shown in his new book, most aptly entitled 


EVERYDAY ADVENTURES 


Iliustrated by photographs, attractively bound in green paper boards, with pictorial cover and jacket. 242 pages. $3.00 postpaid. 


“Every man,” he says, ‘‘needs a 
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Shading the Sleeping-Porch 
By Charlotte Lilienthal 


OST sleeping-porches, if not glazed, need 
to be shaded for privacy. Since most 
shades roll up only from the bottom, this shad- 
ing for privacy often defeats the purpose of the 
sleeping-porch by shutting out a great deal of 
the air, especially on an exceedingly hot night. 
The trick of avoiding this is performed by two 
ropes; the usual one that rolls the shade up, 
and a second one that drops the shade down 
from the top. Assuming, for the present, 
that the usual rope that rolls the shade up is in 
working condition, adjust the second new rope 
in the following manner. Purchase a pair of 
glass rings from an awning firm and about 
thirty feet of rope small enough to slip through 
the rings easily when there are several thick- 
nesses going through the ring at the same time. 
Fasten these rings on the porch boards above, 
from which the shade is to hang, one ring at 
each end at a distance of about twelve inches 
from where the edge of the shade will come. 
Fasten one end of the rope through the slats of 
the shade twelve inches from its edge on the 
right-hand edge. Draw this rope up through 
the glass ring. Then make a big loop for 
lowering by going back into the same ring and 
continuing across, through to the glass ring on 
the left-hand side. End the rope on that side 
by fastening to the slats at the same distance 
from the edge. This rope lowers the shade 
from the top. 
* Assuming now that the usual cord for draw- 
ing the shade up has to be re-strung, fasten two 
other glass rings six inches to the right of the 
others. Purchase a second rope about thirty 
feet long. This rope will cradle under the 
shade to raise it up. 

Begin now on the left-hand side by knotting 
the end of the rope to the glass ring on the left. 
Pass the rope down, this time, around the 
shade, then up through the ring, and carry it 
across through the other glass ring, and then 
down and around the shade in the same way. 
Make a loop as before for pulling the shade up 
and end the rope by knotting to the ring. 
The two double cords for adjusting are thus 
on the right-hand side of the shade. At- 
tach the cords to separate hammock or other 
hooks to hold in place. 

By adjusting the shade thus, air is let in from 
the top, light is shut out from the sleeper’s 
eyes, and privacy secured. On a very hot 
night, when coolness is imperative, the shade 
can be rolled up from the bottom, also, so that 
the breeze will blow over the sleeper, and still 
be let down at the top. Whatever the con- 
ditions of the porch, the above adjustable 
shade will be found of far more service and 
satisfaction than one made to roll up only, 
about the only type one can buy in the market. 
In the winter-time, the shade can be slipped 
out of the ropes and stored, and be slipped 
back again as easily in the spring. 


Scottish Grandfather Clocks 
By Irvin D. Foos 


T is estimated that between four and five 
thousand old grandfather clocks of various 
sizes and descriptions are in Scotland today, 
exclusive of the considerable number sent 
abroad during the past half-century. Not 
more than one in fifty, perhaps, of these old 
clocks should be accounted as of standard 
make or quality as an antique, the full-sized, 
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to the making of Karpen furniture. 


Karpen Dealers Everywhere 


KARPE 


Symbol of olden craftsmanship in modern furniture—the Karpen Name 











Tarestries and velours from France and Italy, rare South American 
mahoganies, our own native walnut and oak—nations yield their best 


Skilled designing, careful craftsmanship, and modern methods, combine 
to achieve the finished Karpen product at prices within the reach of all. 


Send to S. Karpen & Bros., Chicago or New York, for the illustrated book “Distinctive Designs” 
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Post New Wonder Strawberry 


Card FOR THE HOME OR MARKET GARDEN 


Trade Mark Registered 





for 
Catalogue 
to-day 






Greatly 
reduced 
in size 


QUEEN ELIZABETH 
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The Ideal Peony Flowered Dahlia 


The most exquisitely formed center. Absolutely perfect—the photo 
speaks for itself. No collection is complete without it. 


Our new catalogue: “THE WORLD’S BEST DAHLIAS,” not only reproduces 
this superb new dahlia, and “Golden West Cactus” in natural colors: but tells 


TEN. WONDERFUL CREATIONS, NOW OFFERED FOR THE FIRS 
TIME. The leading Dahlia catalogue. FREE. 

If you have not received a copy, write to-day. A t card, with your name 
and address will bring your copy by return mail. _— ” 








PEACOCK DAHLIA FARMS _~ Cc 


Long Season—Very Productive—Superb Flavor 
Planted Now Will Fruit Next Summer 
One dozen plants, $2.50 — Potted, $3.00 


the plain truth about the world’s new, rare and standard varieties, includin: Fifty plants, . . i 
Hundred plants, 15.00 — Potted, 20.00 


Send check or money order, no postage 


The DeLue Experimental Farm 





9.00 — Potted, 11.00 





Needham, Mass. 
—s 
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Make Every Room an 
All-Weather Room 


V ITH this new type, trouble- 
proof casement window you can 
instantly adapt any room to any 
weather. 
In hot weather you can make your 
living-room, dining-room and bedrooms 
like open porches—with a clear sweep 
for every breeze and an unobstructed 
view. 
In cold or stormy weather you'll be 
much more comfortable than with 
ordinary windows—Whitney Windows 
are absolutely tight and storm-proof 
when closed. Double-glazed sash can 
be used, which does away with the need 
for storm windows. 


Whitney Windows 


are not like the ordinary hinged case- 
ment windows. They never rattle or 
slam shut, always work smoothly and 
quietly. They open outward, out of the 
way of shades, curtains and furniture. 
Give perfect control of ventilation. 


Send us the plans for your home and 
our Service Department will show you 
how Whitney Windows can be used to 
best advantage to make your home 
more comfortable, attractive and dis- 
tinctive. No charge or obligation. 

Write for our free booklet ‘‘ Progress in 
Windows.” It is full of interesting 
facts, valuable suggestions and ideas 
for practical artistic window effects. 


Whitney Window Corporation 
142 East Lake Street 
Minneapolis 
Minn. 
































THE AMENITIES OF 
BOOK-COLLECTING 


By A. EDWARD NEWTON 


T is the “human interest” of books that 
appeals to Mr. Newton; and to his par- 
ticular love of bibliography he has added 

an infectious enthusiasm for collecting. His 
wise literary judgment, his knowledge of 
rare books and his acquaintance with promi- 
nent collectors and booksellers, together with 
his fine command of English, have created 
for this book such a demand that it is now 
in the third large edition. 


$4.00 


The Atlantic Monthly Press, Inc. 
8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 
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highest-quality old clock being valued at far 
more than the ordinary, under-sized and gen- 
erally inferior article so often advertised and 
sold as genuine. 

The best grade of brass or silver dial, 
Spanish mahogany or old oak chime clock will 
readily command from $250 to more than 
$1000, while the ordinary clock sold so gener- 
ally as the proper article, commands from $40 
to $125 in the Scottish market. Many of 
these later clocks are of doubtful age, work- 
manship and material, while in some instances 
those that are offered in auction sales are 
defective, with certain parts either worn out or 
missing. These clocks often become a nuis- 
ance and expense to the possessor, as it is 
necessary to restore them either wholly or in 
part for everyday use as time-keepers. 

Another class of clocks to be avoided is the 
faked-up antique clock so freely offered and 
ofttimes accepted as genuine by the American 
tourist in Scotland. The writer knows of an 
instance in which six out of eight clocks de- 
scribed as antique were not genuine. When 
questioned closely the dealer admitted that 
the clocks were ‘‘put together largely for the 
Americans.” 

An old clock usually should be judged from 
size and proportion and a thorough inspection 
made of its works, construction and material 
before purchasing. A _ history of Scottish 
clockmakers and clocks, published in the John 
Knox house in Edinburgh several years ago, is 
a good reference book as to age and class, 
particularly where the name of the maker is 
on the face of the clock. 

The best standard size of an antique clock 
is: Height, eight feet; width across clock where 
pendulum swings, one foot, three inches; 
width at base, one foot, seven inches; height 
of face, two feet, three inches; breadth of face, 
one foot, seven inches; dial, thirteen inches 
wide by eighteen inches high. Such a clock 
with a plainly engraved old-silver dial, the 
hand-made solid pinion and works in order, is 
worth acquiring and the satisfaction of owner- 
ship is sure to be a safe and profitable invest- 
ment. With care and oil these works should 
readily last two hundred years. One small 
solid brass eagle on the top with brass escutch- 
eons gives added value, as the eagle was an 
emblem of liberty in Scotland several years 
before the advent of the American eagle. 
It appeared on antique clocks, convex mirrors 
and other old Scottish furniture. The old 
brass-faced clock is considered more valuable 
commercially than the white or enamel one, 
while the real silver dial over brass, with 
silencer and chime in an old Spanish mahogany 
full-sized case, is the rarest of all. The hand- 
made works from solid brass, kept oiled and 
free from the house-to-house tinker of early 
Scotch days, are eagerly bought and sold in 
Scotland as elsewhere. Oak cases are con- 
sidered more desirable than the light mahog- 
any ones, though the heavy, dark Spanish ma- 
hogany ones, made, it is said, from the wrecks 
of the Spanish ships scattered along the 
Scotch coast at the time of the Spanish Armada, 
are the premier old clocks of Scotland. 

Numbers of the genuine old-time Scotch 
clocks have been brought to the United States 
by emigrants and others. Where these clocks 
have been kept oiled and in good running 
order they have increased in value and rarity, 
comparing favorably with some of the best 
specimens of antique grandfather clocks in 
Scotland. Yet, during the past few years, 
many faked examples of the Scottish grand- 
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“The 
PROPER TREATMENT 
for 
FLOOR S sao RK 


are 


FURNITURE 





hoe ang¢ 
Price ~7 


S.C. JOHNSON & SON 


“the Wood Finishing Authorites 


RACINE. WIS U.S.A 


THIS BOOK 
ON HOME 
BEAUTIFYING 


Sent Free 


Contains practical suggestions on how 
to make your home artistic, cheery 
and inviting. Explains how you can 
easily and economically keep the 
woodwork, piano and furniture in 
perfect condition. 


BUILDING? 


This book gives complete specifica- 
tions for finishing both hard and soft 
woods—in enameled effects with 
Johnson’s PerfecTone Enamel—or 
in stained effects with Johnson’s 
Wood Dye. We will gladly send you 
this book free and postpaid. When 
writing, please mention the name of 
your best dealer in paints. 


Tell your architect, contractor and painter 
that you want your floors and interior trim 
finished with Johnson's Artistic Wood 
Finishes. Then you will be assured of satis- 
factory results—a thrill of pleasure when the 
work is completed and yearly satisfaction at 
its wearing qualities. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. HB 3 
“The Wood Finishing Authorities”’ 
RACINE, WISCONSIN 

















Amelia Peabody Tileston 
And Her Canteens for the Serbs 


Edited by her mother, 
MARY W. TILESTON 


HERE are certain qualities of character 

and soul which every New Englander prays 
may never perish from his stock. He will there- 
fore read with deep joy and pride the story of this 
daughter of Massachusetts, the pioneer in can- 
teen work among the Serbs. These letters, 
written by Miss Tileston to her family and 
friends, are edited with rare discrimination by 
her mother, author of the widely known “ Daily 
Strength for Daily Needs.” 
An interesting article concerning Serbia and the 
War prefaces the letters. 


Dark green cloth binding, stamped in gold 
Illustrated, $2.00 postpaid 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, Inc. 
Boston (17), Mass. 
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Five Thermometers for Your Home — 


\ Lycos, 


Taylor 





Tavlor /nstrument Companies 


GSON ses 


= us be your architect and contractor for an artistic, 
sturdy, comfortable house. Look through the pages 
of the Hodgson Portable House Catalog and pick out the 
one that suits your taste and fits your requirement. There 
are houses for every purpose—cottages, for the shore, 
summer bungalows, play houses, churches, school houses 
and garages. 

Hodgson Portable Houses come to you in painted sec- 
tions that are ready to be erected. Everything is done 
except bolting them together. This requires no skilled 
help. You can do it yourself in a surprisingly short time. 
A full set of simple directions accompany the house. 

Hodgson Portable Houses are made of durable Wash- 
ington Red Cedar, with frames of the finest quality 
Oregon Pine. The sections fit so tightly, the roof and 
walls are so perfectly made, that the house is absolutely 
weather proof and solid. Fireplaces and cellars are 
easily added. 

Your order should be placed at once. Write for the 
catalog today. 


E. F. HODGSON CO. 


Room 204, 71-73 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 
6 East 39th St., New York City 
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A Shining, Sanitary Closet Bowl 


You can have a closet bowl that’s as shining 
white as new and absolutely sanitary. Scrub- 
bing and scouring are not necessary. Sani-Flush 
cleans so thoroughly that disinfectants are not 
necessary. Just sprinkle a little into the bowl, 
according to the directions on the can. Flush. 
Rust marks, stains and incrustations will all dis- 
appear, leaving the bowl and hidden trap thor- 
oughly cleaned. 


The Hygienic Products Co., Canton, O. 


Canadian Agents ; 

Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd., Toronto 
Sani-Flush is sold at grocery, drug, hard- 
ware, plumbing, and housefurnishing 
stores. If you cannot buy it locally at 
once, send 25c in coin or stamps for a 
full size can postpaid. (Canadian price, 
35c; foreign price, 50c.) 


Sani-Flush 


TRADE MARA REGISTERED 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 














Fifth large impression now off press 





An American Idyll 


The Life of Carleton H. Parker 
By CORNELIA S. PARKER 


“If you admire ‘strong men and true,’ if 
you enjoy biography, if you like love 
stories, if naiveté appeals to you, if a tale 
of happiness well told brings you pleasure, 
then this book belongson your reading list. 
It isa book I have heard recommended a 
dozen times, but no one has been able to 
describe its charm or fascination.” — The 
Chicago Evening Post. 
Attractive binding, photogravure frontispiece, 
gilt top. $1.75 postpaid. 


The Atlantic Monthly Press 


8 Arlington Street Boston (17), Mass. 
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father clocks unfortunately have been sold to 
Americans, the aggregate of sales of good and 
bad Scotch clocks sold in the United States in 
recent years probably reaching many thou- 
sands of dollars. 


On Closets and Things 


E wonder if the men like the simple and 

useful things about a house as women 
do? ‘But whether they do or not, will they 
please turn away their heads and close their 
ears for a minute while we confess something 
about old things which are old things merely 
and not antiques of value? 

We talk a great deal about houses and plans 
and rooms and closets, and we know very well 
how great a value these things have for us and 
often we have asked ourselves why. Well, 
now we know, for yesterday we cleaned house, 
yesterday and the day before and the day 
before that. One finds gold nuggets by dig- 
ging in the corners and by-ways of one’s house. 
The truth was not a sudden revelation, but 
dawned on us gradually. It began with the 
mood in which we set to work. 

Other years—we are of New England, and 
clean house each year whether the house needs 
it or not—we have gone to work systematically 
and by way of cleaning our conscience along 
with the rooms. But this year we are ex- 
periencing a reaction against efficiency, or, 
rather, we are trying to achieve a higher ef- 
ficiency. Was there nothing, we asked our- 
selves, to be had out of house-cleaning but 
cleanness? We felt sure that there was and we 
concluded that this must lie in liking the job as 
we went along—heretofore we have liked it, 
but only after it was done. This, of course, is 
a modern kind of philosophy which lacks the 
approval of the true pedagogue. We sat ina 
chair—an old-fashioned rocker—and waited 
for the proper mood in which to begin work. 

Usually we have gone from cellar to.attic or 
from attic to cellar: this time we were seized 
with a desire to begin with the pots-and-pans 
closet in the kitchen. Part of our pleasure, we 
were sure, was to come of being leisurely. The 
baking-pans came first: bread-pans and cake- 
pans and muffin-pans and popover-pans, some 
of tin and some of iron. We found, rather to 
our surprise, that we liked these pans in pro- 
portion as they were old and familiar, and we 
liked the iron pans best. We thought we 
should know these pans among a thousand, 
and we remembered how and when and where 
certain of them had come by certain dents. 
We liked the way the iron was worn and black- 
ened—we had never taken time to think about 
such things before. We liked the cleaning of 
them and the arranging of them in sizes so that 
they should rest comfortably together. Then 
we went on to what grandmother called spi- 
ders, and we found that we liked these as much 
as we did the pans. We had a special fond- 
ness for three of them which had been with us 
on a camping trip long ago, and we remem- 
bered how we had made a berry pie, construct- 
ing an oven of the three and burying it in 
glowing wood ashes. And so on with the 
other things. 

But it was not until we came across grand- 
mother’s old brass stew-kettle that we really 
began to understand. This in particular had 
associations manifold. We ourselves had used 
it, and mother and grandmother, and because 
grandmother lived in a village and owned the 


_ only large brass stew-kettle in the place, all the 
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Living 
Room Charm 

Here in the very heart of the 

home one seeks, above all, the 

dignity of quiet beauty, an 

atmosphere of warmth and 

restfulness. 


To attain that you must begin 
with the walls, for after all, 
walls are the room. 


The soft glow of Liquid 
Velvet, the washable flat wall 
enamel, strikes a definite yet 
unobtrusive keynote of beauty 
and comfort that brings real 
living room charm. 


Let ourDepartment of Decora- 
tiveServiceadvise youon your 
problems of interior decora- 
tion, free. Write us fully. 


Send ten cents in coin for booklet, 
‘That Magic Thing Called Color.” 


® O’BRIEN 


VARNISH CO. 
415 Washington Ave. 
South Bend, Ind. 
“Varnish Makers for 

Halfa Century” 7 


SramhA ewer 


















































Have You 


a Problem 


in remodelling, decorating 
or gardening? 


ie it is just a question of animes pantry you don’t 
want to go to the expense of ing in an architect, 
nor do you feel like summoning a decorator to 
advise you about new curtains for the dining-room. 
And surely it would be foolish to have a landsca 
architect come out to help you plant a — 
border. Yet in every one of these problems you 
need just the advice which only an expert can give. 


Why not write to the House Beautiful Readers’ 
Service stating your problem in full ? 


Our architect, landscape architect and_ interior 
decorator are at your disposal and you will receive 
promptly, by personal letter, the advice you seek. 
Our fee for this correspondence service is nominal— 


To yearly subscribers, $1.00 
To non-subscribers, 2.00 


Address 


READERS’ SERVICE, 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
8 Arlington St., Boston (17), Mass. 
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Are You Looking for a Book 
That is “‘Different’’? 


Do you want a book which in setting and language 
is totally unlike anything you have ever read, a 
story whose unconscious pathos and inimitable 
humor will leave you between tears and laughter, 
and which will give you a clearer insight into the 
elusive spirit of childhood than you will probably 
ever know again? 


THEN READ 


The Story of Opal 


The Journal of an Understanding Heart 
By OPAL WHITELEY 




















Christopher Morley in the New 
York Evening Post, says: 






“It is one of those miracles 
that we have done nothing to 
deserve, that out of the fragments 
of a childish chronicle there should 
be rescued this perfect picture of 
that innocence of eye that has 
died in most of us. ‘The Story 
of Opal,’ which is the loveliness 
and tragedy of that essence which 

is doomed in every heart — the 
spirit of childhood —will stand 
to some of us as a permanent 
and shining interpretation of the 
greatest of all beatitudes — that 
which asserts the vision which 
comes to the pure in heart.” 
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Attractively bound and illustrated, 
containing a photograph of the author, 
with an introduction by Viscount Grey 


$2.00 postpaid 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, INc. 
8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Massachusetts 
Gentlemen: 


Enclosed find 
THE STORY OF OPAL 
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the W Irving Forge. inc 





hand forged 
«Golonial 
SS hardware. 


TRADE MARK 


The W. Irving Handle-Lift 
Latch No. 74 
Pat. App. For 








A lifetime of acquaintanceship with 
W. IRVING HARDWARE cannot 
make it commonplace. Full of life, 
full of interest — human interest — it 
is HAND- FORGED. 
Woreeeeereeeeeeeeremne TT TUvereeTTTTTereeeeeennn nn neeeeeMM NT 
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Write us or visit our shop 


3267328 East 38" St. New York Gil 


Telephone Murray Mill 8536. 
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Does Not Burn Gas, Wood, 
Oil or Coal! 


” ay 5 ] Allthe fuel required 

. in the Kernerator is 
the dry waste that 
is thrown in the 
handy kitchen hopper 
door. This dry waste 
falls down into the 
incinerator in the base- 
ment, and in burn- 
ing, dries the garbage 
so it burns, too. 





Residence of W. J. Brainard, Scarsdale, N.Y. 
Architect, A. J. Bodker. Equipped with Kernerator. 


RNERATOR 


—a brick incinerator, built in the base of the chimney when the building 
is erected. Burns all refuse—garbage, wrapping paper, rags, cardboard 
boxes, faded flowers— without odor or 
expense. Disposes of bottles, cans and 
other non-combustible material. Abolishes 
garbage cans forever. Costs not one penny 
to operate. 


If you intend to build, our latest catalog 
will interest you. A postal mailed today 
will bring it to you. 


Sanitary— Economical 
Convenient— Odorless 
Kerner Incinerator Co. 
523 Clinton St. Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Country Hou 





arrangement, furnishi 


each issue. 


Special Offer 


Country House Number. 


Enclosed is $3.00. 
Number. (Add 60 cents for Canada; $1.00 for Foreign.) 


Name. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL RECORD, 119 WEST 40TH ST., NEW YORK CITY 


Enter yearly subscription to start March, 1921, and send Free your October Country House 


Planning to Build? 


Then Get This Valuable 
Country House Number FREE 


‘THS 312-pz 
Architectural 
1920) is devoted exclusively to the 


page annual feature number of the 
Record (published October, 
American 
se of Today. 


The text is profusely illustrated with 50 full-page photographic 
reproductions of the exteriors of typical American country and 
suburban homes, chosen from various states, and representing the 
work of over a score of prominent architects: 25 full-page photo- 
graphs of representative Country House interiors, shown in detail, 
and numerous detailed drawings of floor plans, grounds and gardens. 

From this number you are sure to get ideas and suggestions which 
will help you to decide the practical problems of style, materials, 


ngs, etc. 


The Architectural Record is an artistic monthly magazine devoted to progress and practice in all 
branches of architecture, with an average of 100 or more illustrations. 
In the advertising section are also described the latest and best building materials, as well 
as many of the furnishings and specialties which add so much of comfort, convenience and value. 
Subscribe now to start March, 1921, and we will send you FREE this valuable 
Subscription price—for the present-—$3.00 a year. 
Please mail the coupon promptly 


THE ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 


Some houses are published in 


H.B, 3-21 

















First in America Best in the World 


Jacobs RivdiBanses 


Send today for our illustrated booklet 
of martin houses, nest-boxes, bird food 
shelters and other 
bird feeding de- 
vices. Bird traps 
for catching birds 
for banding. 














Government 
Sparrow Trap for 
ridding your place 
of the sparrow 
pest. 


Jacobs Pays 
the Freight 


Over 38 years 
experience with 
house nesting 


birds. 





Our Indorsement —The Birds 


Jacobs Bird-House and 
Manufacturing Company 
WAYNESBURG - PENNSYLVANIA 











WONDERFUL Library, covering every phase of 
Home Landscape Gardening, sent all charges 
prepaid for Five Days FREE EXAMINATION. 

Ten remarkable books that tell you how to lay out 
your grounds, choose plants, care for maacrya 4 and 
trees. Edited by the eminent authority, Ralph 
Rodney Root, B.S.A., M.L.A., for five years head 
of the Professional Course in Landscape Gardening,U. 
of Ill., author of ‘‘Design in Landscape Gardening."’ 

SEND NO MONEY 

FIVE DAYS FREE INSPECTION. Read these books; 
look at the pictures. Sent prepaid. If satisfied mail 
check for $7.50 within5 days. If not return the books. 


SEND POSTAL TODAY 


| 
THE GARDEN PRESS 


Dept. C DAVENPORT, IOWA 




















for a boy or girl are also made. 
from inquirers of schools. 


The Atlantic Monthly 
Educational Bureau 


EADERS of THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL are cordially invited to use this 
Service Department which gathers all available information about private 
schools in this country. Suggestions regarding the choice of a summer camp 
The BUREAU accepts no remuneration 





THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 





EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


(The Atlantic Monthly Company) 
8 ARLINGTON STREET, BOSTON (17), MASSACHUSETTS 
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neighbors had used it. In berry season or 
apple-butter season it was always busy filling 
appointments from house to house. It was 
bruised and battered and, in spite of much 
polishing, discolored; the large roll rim was a 
series of dents and irregularities. In handling 
it, we lived our youth over again and renewed 
acquaintance with our native town and its 
people, most of them whom we knew, long 
dead. 

When everything had been removed and the 
closet cleaned, we began to put things back. 
Then it was that we found how far short that 
closet fell of what it ought to be. To contain 
these newly realized treasures, it should have 
been a perfect closet. When our new house is 
built (one is always of a mind to build that new 
house) the pots-and-pans closet shall have our 
best attention, we resolved. 

In this way we found out why we talk so 
much of plans and rooms and closets. We like 
them because they hold the things we like and 
are a part of these. And then we wondered if 
our husbands liked their houses because we 
lived in them. 


Back Yard Improvements 


HROUGH the excellence of the Ameri- 

can architect, the American people, as a 
whole, live in the most comfortable and most 
conveniently planned houses in the world. 
Every inch of space is made to serve a purpose, 
useful as well as ornamental; no waste space is 
allowed, and the arrangement of rooms is 
planned so that the housewife and servants 
have the minimum of steps to travel during 
their daily tasks. Unfortunately, this ex- 
cellence in planning has not been carried be- 
yond the house into the grounds and gardens, 
in this country. The idea of intensive plan- 
ning of the grounds belonging to a house, as 
well as the house itself, has not as yet occurred 
to the mass of people. 

In other countries where property and food 
are dearer and land not to be had on every 
side, we see this idea exemplified to a degree. 
Most people who have traveled in England or 
on the Continent are heard to speak with great 
enjoyment of the small cottages, even ever so 
humble, whose few feet of front garden are 
tumbling over with roses and bright flowers, 
while the land at the rear of the house is put 
to the raising of the family vegetables and 
fruits as well as flowers, for the plants grown 
for pleasure and enjoyment will never be found 
wanting in the garden of the foreigner. Quite 
the reverse is often the case in our own country 
where perhaps a quarter-acre or more of prop- 
erty is put to no purpose further than the 
growing of grass and a few shrubs about the 
foundation of the house. A few people will go 
further, and plant several rows of vegetables 
in the back yard, serving a useful purpose, to 
be sure, but with no attempt to make the 
same back yard a pleasure spot, as well, to the 
owner and his neighbors. A vegetable garden, 
pure and simple, has seasons of untidy ap- 
pearance, which effect might be counteracted 
by a little thoughtful and tasteful planting of 
bright flowers, vines and sheltering shrubs. 
Too much emphasis cannot be placed on the 
importance of beauty, variety and restfulness 
in the home surroundings. The lack of this 
in great sections of small-lot developments 
about our cities, where dullness and monotony 
abound, is conducive to a furtherance of the 
prevalent unrest and general discontent with 
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DREER’S FAMOUS AMERICAN ASTERS 


iS : ? MERICAN grown Asters are one of our leading specialties and our 
g list of over sixty varieties and colors comprises only such sorts as 
can be planted with perfect confidence that nothing better can be 
procured, no matter at what price or from what source. 
e For general use we particularly recommend our Superb Late Branching 
variety which we can supply in eight distinct beautiful colors. Price, roc 
per packet or a packet each of the eight colors for 60c, also in mixture roc 
t per packet, 50c per one-quarter ounce. 

Eight pages of our Garden Book for 1921 are given to the description 
and illustration of Asters, with cultural directions. It also offers a complete 
list of other Flower Seeds, Vegetable Seeds, Lawn Grass and Agricultural 
s Seeds, Plants of all kinds, including the newest Roses, Dahlias, Hardy 
Perennials, etc. 





N 
r A copy of DREER’S GARDEN BOOK FOR 1921 will be mailed 
free if you mention this publication. 

a) 714-16 Chestnut St. 
: | Henry A. Dreer, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Introductory Offer of Special Ornamental 


xosrer nue | Nursery Stock 


44 to7 feet high. Sent 
splendidly packed with 





Cota 


VEN if your 








nicely burlapped balls. We make a specialty of front door- 
No extra charge for a J step is near the 
packing. $12 to $16. all the lovely things with ant, a 








which the hills of Con- 
necticut are blessed. We 
furnish photographs of 
our stock to intending 
buyers so that the excel- 
lence of our stock may 
be judged before pur- 


have seclusion— 
also some pro- 
tection from the 
noise and dust of 
street traffic — 
by a screen of 
shrubbery and 
small trees. 
Wisely planted, 


altace 





SEN IN EN SIN 


a 





SAQA 





chase. moreover, such a 
@ screen will en- 
é = BS hance the attrac- 
Will Any of the Following Meet Your Needs ? tiveness of the 
Rhododendron Hybrids and several hundred C cans idl bee h : 
seedlings, 12 to 15 inches high. Boxwood DP) sone PS Oe Ee 
‘ ‘ 4 your own windows. 
Bushes, 18 to 30 inches high, standard round- i) Shade trees can be so planted as to shield and 
heads and some pyta mids. Native Cedars, 4 4 cool your favorite porch corners or rooms in the sum- 
to 30 feet high. Cedar posts and poles in all ‘mer. In winter, when you want the sunlight, it will 
sizes for Rustic Arbors, Fences, Teahouses, etc. yA filter through the leafless branches. 
Native Rhododendrons, Mountain Laurel, Ny We have made a special study of the comfort uses of trees 


and shrubbery. Write us and let us see if we can’t con- 


Sweet Bay, Sumac, Sweet Fern. v 
tribute to your enjoyment of your suburban home! 


Fully Equipped to Handle Landscape 
Gardening, Designing and Contracting 


Building of Rustic Fences, Arbors, Teahouses and Bridges i: Moons’ Nurseries 





Ls . H. MOON CO. 
NEW LONDON COUNTY NURSERIES | @ = MORRISVILLE” PENNSYLVANIA 


New London Connecticut 
LENIN AN SOS SO NINN INS IN 


- 











W. 5. SCHOGSRSAN, Pragetoter | E which is | mile from Trenton, NJ 














THE HOUSE FEAUTIEUL 


Flowering Shrubs and Plant 

‘ Yet their beauty is not limited to the 
for Sp r ing B eauty period of bloom, for a collection of 
rare specimens is attractive and interesting even after the flowers have faded. 
An exceptionally choice collection of Flowering Shrubs, Evergreens, Box- 
woods, Perennials, including the famous Wyomissing Peonies and Irises 
will be found accurately listed and described in the seventh edition of 

Farr's Hardy Plant Specialties (7th edition) sent for $1 


This Seventh Edition (Fall 1920) is a real handbook and gardener’s companion, too 
expensive to be distributed _promiscuously, but will be sent on receipt of $1.00, which 
may be deducted from the first order amounting to $10 for plants, trees, or shrubs. 


Bertrand H. Farr, . ce SS... 





STANDARD 
OF THE WORLD 


Suitable Designs of Iron Fence and 
Gates for town houses, suburban homes, 
country estates and all other properties. 

We invite correspondence with those 
who are interested. Estimates furnished. 


The Stewart Iron Works Co., Inc. 
“The World's Greatest Iron Fence Builders’’ 
219 Stewart Block, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Sales and Construction Representatives 
in Principal Cities. 
WRITE FOR BOOK OF DESIGNS 














Home Beautiful 


is made by a judicious use of 


Trees, Shrubs and 


Vines 





All of which may be 
procured from the 


BAY STATE NURSERIES 
North Abington, Mass. 





Catalogue on Request 











Vegetable 


| gd of the most discriminating buyers 
of seeds are our customers year after 
year, because our seeds are procured from 
the best sources in America and Europe. 


Send for Catalogue 


Its 80 pages are profusely illustrated and con- 
tain advice about what to plant, when to 
plant and how to cultivate, with a special 
planting table and calendar. Write today. 


HOSEA WATERER 


Seed and Bulb Importer 
105 S. 7th Street, Philadelphia 


“Everything for Garden and Greenhouse” 











You know there’s a 
vast difference in gar- 
dens. Your success de- 
pends largely on when, 
where and how the seed 
was grown and how care- 
fully it has been selected 
and tested. 


We positively guaran- 
tee all Salzer Flower 
and Vegetable Seed to 
be entirely satisfactory 
to you, or we will refund 
full purchase price. 


Send for catalog show- 
ing hundreds of otr 
choicest strains in col- 
ors and listing special 
collections of best seeds 
and plants for the home 
garden. Free on request. 


JOHN A. SALZER 
SEED CO. 
Box 15, La Crosse, Wis. 





American Headquarters for Field Seeds 
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the existing social order. A general sense of 
contentment and happiness can best be ob- 
tained by surroundings in which one has a 
pride and satisfaction. 

The war has taught us the need for greater 
food production. The lack of labor on the 
farms, the increased freight rates, the profits of 
the wholesaler and retailer all tend to make 
our food both scarce and expensive, and the 
lesson is being strongly put that every owner of 
a house and back yard should produce a large 
proportion of his food for himself and in the 
most attractive manner, so that the yard may 
serve his pleasure as well as his table. The 
average suburban back yard could produce 
green vegetables and small fruits sufficient for 
the needs of the owner for the summer months, 
flowers to enjoy, and fruit to preserve for the 
winter. This economy and efficiency of 
planning lies in the realm of the landscape 
architect. Perhaps, if the landscape architects 
of America do their work as well as the archi- 
tects are doing, and the people codperate with 
an increasing love and desire for growing plants 
and bright flowers, the American small garden 
can be raised to the same standard of excellence 
as the American small house. For those who 
are planning to build a house on a small lot, the 
distance of the house from the street, which 
necessarily determines the size of the front and 
back yards, should be seriously considered, as 
well as the proper orientation of the rooms, 
that the most frequented rooms of the house 
may obtain the maximum amount of air and 
sunshine, 

The purpose of the front yard is to provide 
an entrance and setting for the house, and its 
size and development should be in keeping with 
the style of the house, while the planting should 
serve to tie the building to the ground, be easy 
to keep up, and of permanent character. In 
most cases considerable attention has been 
paid to the front yard, which is often made 
so large as to sacrifice the space at the rear; 
and very few new houses are built today 
without the appearance of the front being at- 
tended to at once; but there the owner usually 
stops. He has not explored the possibilities of 
the back yard. : 

As the front of the house has been treated to 
give pleasure to the general public, the back 
can be developed to suit the individual. Our 
ancestors realized this. The old houses in 
Salem are pushed forward on the lots, and at 
the rear of each is a private garden. Nocity in 
America has a more handsome and dignified 
street than Chestnut Street in Salem, which 
exemplifies this idea, and is doubly favored 
with the blessing of good architecture. The 
large estate has its outskirts planted for the 
pleasure of the public, but near the house is the 
owner’s private part, his gardens, terraces, and 
so on. There is no room for all this on the 
small place, but why cannot the same idea be 
followed out with the front for the public and 
the back for the owner. 

To make the back yard the outdoor living- 
room for the family, the owner must have 
privacy. The grounds must be enclosed, stray 
dogs and children who occasionally injure and 
despoil gardens and fruit trees must be kept 
out. Rough stone walls covered with vines 
would be an ideal enclosure, but this is too ex- 
pensive for some; though wire or picket fences 
covered with vines are not at all objectionable, 
nor is a stout wire fence with hedges planted 
inside. This enclosure at once gives one the 
idea of ownership. It is a peculiar psychologi- 
cal fact that, as soon as we have a piece of land, 
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4 compartments, Dodson Sexangular 


Dodson Wren House. Built of solid Dodson Purple Martin House Dodson Bluebird 
i 2lin. high, 18 in. Flicker House 164 in. 


House. Built of 


oak, cypress shingles and copper (cottage style) 28compartments, 
$16.00. Other solid oak, cypress in diameter. long, 12in. wide, lin. 


coping. 4compartments, at 7  - 32x27 in. ice 
18 in. in diameter. Price $6. styles up to $78.00. 


shingles and copper Price $6.00. deep. Price $6. 
coping. 


Dodson Bird Houses 


scientifically built by Mr. Dodson, who has spent a lifetime in studying the birds, 
their habits and how to attract them to beautiful “Bird Lodge,” his home and bird 
sanctuary on the Kankakee River, should be 


Erected Now 


The first of the feathered travelers are beginning 
to arrive, and the Dodson House means “home” 
tothem. They will immediately occupy them and 
not only stay with you, but attract their fellow 
songsters as they return from their migration. 


Free Bird Book sent on request, illustrating Dodson Line, giving 
Order Now— prices; free also beautiful colored bird picture worthy of framing _— 


JOSEPH H. DODSON, ‘wie! ézzist 703 Harrison Ave., Kankakee, Ill. #2? 


Don’t delay. Erect the Dodson Houses now and let 
them weather and blend in with the general sur- 
roundings. ‘They will keep the birds with you all 
summer to protect your trees, shrubs, flowers, and 
gardens, and cheer you with their beauty and song. 


Cement 
Bird Bath 


Basin 
34 in. in 


Dodson Sparrow Trap, guaranteed to rid your community of these quarrelsome pests, price $8.00 yr tenth ool 
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Kunderd’s Marvelous 


Ruffled Gladioli 


Offer something entirely new 
and original for your garden. 
Far removed from the common 
sorts in size and exquisite color- 
ing, their ruffled beauty will 


make your garden distinctive. 


Our 1921 catalog describes 
ninety-two sorts introduced for 
the first time, and illustrates 
many of them, eight of them 
in natural colors — 44 pages of 
Gladioli descriptions and cul- 
tural directions—send today 
for a free copy. 


A. E. Kunderd 


The Originator of the ‘Ruffled Gladioli” 


Box 7, Goshen, Indiana, U.S.A. 











Flower Seed Department 


Thousands of American Estates 


Command success in lawn, garden, field or greenhouse, by using 


Beckert’s Seeds 


the best strains of lawn, flower, vegetable and field seeds, 
roots and bulbs. Write for 


Beckert’s Free Seed Book 


a complete guide to quality seeds and up-to-the-minute 


| 











A) cultural me 
Beckert’s Seed Store, Inc. 
| Sc 101-103 Federal St. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
| ; , 
| Fotablished Quyality Service _—_—- Reliability 
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large or small, properly enclosed from its sur- 
roundings, we feel an intense desire to do some- 
thing with it, exhaust its possibilities, make it 
the most attractive or useful piece of land in 
the neighborhood, for it is our very own and its 



















development will be an expression of our own F : 
tastes and personality. ” Leavens urniture 
This very feeling embedded in our human ( The careful, discriminating purchaser plans 
nature is sufficient refutation of the idea so ( a home that will become more beautiful as the 
et pol prevalent in the last generation, the idea of years go by—which both in exterior and in- 
Glen Ridge, New Jersey Frank Goodwillie, New York opening up every man’s place to his neighbors op ay a take on additional charm 
by the wholesale abolition of walls and fences. igi s 
N The theory that the neighbor, the passer-by, ( 
atco Homes in fact, that all people would then be enabled ( i 
Cost Less to enjoy all the beauties of every piece of prop- ‘ “ Furniture 
erty, was very democratic and ideal, but the E for int Nee ee SO 
ST less to cotstruct and practical result was far from successful for the | ior intel Soeien will grow old grace- 
less to keep up—elimi- very reason that property lines once being i( fully—remaining always in vogue and satis- 
nating such expenses as paint- broken down, the owner no longer had the one airy the most ees taste. 
ing and repairs. Leading stimulus to express before the world what he of Pex nel pe fons kag ae po at de gona 


would like to express before the intimate and B desired, to be finished to match any interior. 
appreciative eyes of his family and friends. E Write for set No. 2 of illustrations and Leavens stains. 
Admittedly a man’s house is his castle, why 
should not the acre of earth that is allotted to 
him be as sacred to his private needs and 
pleasures? 


architects advocate and spec- 
ify Natco Hollow Tile for 
residences and all moderate- 
sized buildings not only for 
their clients, but also for their 


own occupancy. ; 
Some practical advantages and disadvan- 
FOR STUCCO tages of this so-called democratic theory might 


NATCO HOLLOVV ‘TILE now be considered. With no boundaries along 








FOR- BRICK: VENEER the property lines we have the effect of fine 
a i ‘ broad streets and pleasant hospitable houses 
book “‘Natco Homes.” Filled with well set back from the road, but we have lost 
illustrations, paneond descriptions the charm of individuality seen in many an i 
of moderate-price atco Homes. , i : B 
Investigate teas Hollow Tile be- English small garden, we have lost a place In E WILLIAM LEAVENS §£CO, INC. 
fore not after you build. which to potter about in our garden clothes 4 MAND EAOTEREES 
32 CANAL STREET, 
NATIONAL FIRE:-PRGDFING over a few flowers and vegetables, safe from > _pietinene BOSTON, MASS. 
COMPANY : the curious eyes of the passer-by, and we ae “ta, ZF 
819 Federal St. _‘ Pittsburgh, Pa. have no safe place in which the children can 
Ni play instead of risking their lives on the public 





highway. Dogs and children are no respecters 
= of an invisible property line, so that the choic- 
utH est blooms and fruits are often mutilated 


or stolen—a most discouraging situation to 
Water Lily Pools - contend with. Many mrtg flowers will 
are Easily Made 


not make a rigorous growth grown in open 
spaces and subjected to the full sweep of winds 
unbroken by the sheltering hedge and wall. 
Having to contend with these difficulties and 
Expert labor is not needed. You or your still others not mentioned, most people would 
gardener can supervise, and a day laborer forego the pleasure of bright flowers and at- 
can do the work. My 1921 catalog gives tractive fruits, thinking the game not worth 
working plans and directions. the candle; and the eye of the public, which is 
Rare Water Lilies 
and water plants are pictured and described in 
this booklet; facts about their colors, blooming 
time, habits, and how to grow them, are carefully 


supposed to rest appreciatively upon the color- P] 
7 ants that are rare 
stated. Send today for a copy. 


ful display of shrubs and flowers about every 
WILLIAM TRICKER 
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house, sees nothing more than an indefinite ex- can be found at Hicks 


panse of greensward, dotted here and there 
with small houses, an uninteresting outlook and e you own a place with old trees and shrubs, you will enjoy add- 
entirely devoid of charm or variety. The ing new specimens. pore noe gia have all the rare dwarf 
; 4 , Evergreens, cover plants, and shrubs. 

inecey of tae aenened property boundary ‘has If you have a new place without plantings, Hicks Nurseries 


thus defeated its own ends. have Time-Saving Trees to give character to your home. They 


Tee 


Water Lily Specialist 





Box H Arlington, New Jersey = Having sufficiently enclosed the property to can be shipped hundreds ste Rigo me 
= ive j mal j H If the highway is noisy a! lusty, Hi urseries have Ever- 
oy | Sive it protection and privacy, at least in the greens (3 to 10 or more feet tall) which will give privacy and quiet, 
‘rear, each family will want its outdoor living- and save five or ten years of waiting. 
room developed to suit its own needs. One ‘‘Home Landscapes” 
family will want a safe place in which the : , 
+14. ‘ . our book for home-owners, gives plans and suggestions for 
children can play, an‘open space, a sand pile grouping of trees, shrubs, and plants. Sent free on request. 
in the shade, a little playhouse for rainy 
° © 2 
weather. Another will want a rose-garden. Hicks Nurseries 
A third is particularly fond of vegetables or Box B Westbury, L.1., New York 








‘| flowers. Someone else likes bees, and still VANNQQQU0NOUUUULUUUQOONEENEUEUUUOQUOQOSSN000EUUUULUOUALOGEETE UAL UUU TURE 
another, chickens, while some will want all of 
these. 


COLOR SCHEMES WITH If the house has been wisely placed as close 


GLADIOLI to the street as the position of the neighboring BUILD NOW 

















Whether you seek to complete a garden harmony or to ac- houses will allow, there will be more room in ° ? 
that delight you an indoor econ i are gladioli ~- to ap out these particular hobbies. Own a Home for Your Children $ Sake 
I offer the very choicest varieties of these bulbs so indis- ut even the smallest plot at the rear cou 
pensable for summer planting. May I send artistic catalog? : W. B. WILSON 
. have one large tree, a seat under it and green U.S. DEPT. OF LABOR Secretary 





W. L. CRISSEY, ‘Gladiolus Farm” E 
R. F. D. 1, Boring, Oregon. grass, perhaps a bird-bath, and one has a 
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Cocddveadvettictuved Veedeentactiredards | 


i 


Make Your Spring Plantings 
an Immediate Success 


Don’t waste time waiting months and 
years for the enjoyment of beautiful 
home surroundings. Wyman’s Framing- 
ham Nursery stock — whether deciduous 
tree, shrub, or evergreen—is carefully 
nurtured under the rigorous climatic 
conditions of Old New England — well 
seasoned, hardy, vigorous—a_ finished 
product any size you wish—ready to 
take hold at once and deliver its full 
beauties to you from the moment it reaches 
your home grounds. It offers a tre- 
mendous advantage over the average run 
of nursery stock. 


Send for our handsome book 
“ Beautiful Home Surroundings" 
Free on request 


WYMAN'S 
framing gham ‘Nurseries 


FRAMINGHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 


Mtscnnttntraccuntssecactestcscuccrsccssucccssnsrscucnscsccnvecsnatsssccpcsctscvossccsssessassscccscsrsiressssessellir: 


earner  enemae 
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Are You Planning to Build 
or Remodel Your House? 


ND are you confronted with those problems of 
interior detail which invariably come up for 
discussion, and in the solution of which lies the 
charm of every successful home? It is with such 
problems as yours in mind that Miss Peabody, 
editor of the extremely popular ‘‘ Homemakers’ 
Questions and Answers,” 
entitled 


WHAT MAKES THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


A collection of excellent illustrations and carefully made 
measured drawings of architectural details, accompanied 
by explanatory text. To order any one of these drawings 
from an architect would cost more than twice the price 
of the book itself. 


PRICE $3.00 POSTPAID 


has prepared a new volume 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, Inc., 
8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed find .............-.++0sse0e- for. . .copy 
WHAT MAKES THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
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J. HORACE McFARLAND, THE EDITOR OF AMERICAN ROSE ANNUAL, 


SPEAKS AS FOLLOWS ABOUT 


Melrosine 








ee Inexpensive. Keeps | 
streets indefinitely. | 
ed @ try-out of the substance now F 
Melrosine'* before 4% was pat/on the market, t 
he fact, that it feally did will e 
n't know of anything else that will ¢ Kills 
ice without also killing the roses. et 
been introduced, 1 saw it being * 
eee Rose 
t io the same when they had 4 
adcon flowers in & prowinent garden near oa Bu '¢ 
keep it on hand, and would not hesitate wu g 
pond about putting 4% in use as soon 7 
anse I Believe at is the best 
s nasty pest 4 
ee | Save Your Roses! 


a HIS most effective 

rose bug remedy is a 
highly concentrated liquid 
contact spray. Preserves 
blooms unblemished. 


J. HORACE MCFARLAND COMPANY 
HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 





November 15, 1920 








Covers entire plant with 
misty spray. Kills rose bugs, 
other insects, and prevents 
disease. 


Full directions on each can. 


7 
; al bon he Ia, 








Garden Chemical Company, Manufacturers 
Park Avenue and 146th Street 


For sale by your seedsman, nurseryman, or florist at 
the following uniform prices: Pint, $1.00; Quart, 
$1.75; Half-gallon, $3.25; Gallon, $6.00. If he cannot 
supply you, write us, giving his name and address. 


New York City 
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a Wagner Flowers 


The Wagner Catalog tells you what 
to plant — where — and when, and 
shows you how to get uninterrup- 
ted joy from your garden from 
spring till winter. 


If you love beautiful surroundings 
—and wish new ideas, new plants 
and an experienced landscape gar- 
dening service, send at once for the 
beautiful Wagner Spring Catalog. 


Whether yours isa small garden ora large estate, you will profit by sending for Catalog No. 220 


WAGNER PARK NURSERIES, Box 20, SIDNEY, OHIO 


Florists — Nurserymen—Landscape Gardeners 


ANDORRA 


Trees and 
shrubs, dis- 
tinctive in 
quality and 
arée size 
which will 
























FRIENDSHIP AT EASTERTIDE 








Lilies af «oi Valley 


Planted in moss and all ready to grow and bloom 

A charming hand-painted lavender tub 4 inches in diameter con- 
tains !-2 dozen finest imported Lily of the Valley pips which will grow 
and blossom in about two weeks time after watering commences. 
Tub is packed in lavender gift-box with hand-tinted verse card and 
directions all harmonizing. N25 $1.00 postpaid. | 


itt oe | | Have you seen : 








DANIEL LOW & CO. 
20 Town House Square Salem, Mass. 



































Joyous spring books 
for the children 


A LITTLE GATEWAY TO SCIENCE: 
HEXAPOD STORIES 
By Edith M. Patch 

Twelve stories about the six-footed creatures, 

cubetle, and idlemmation abeut 5 anltinede of the fascinating little insects that children see 

interesting matters. ‘Twenty-two black and ‘V°TY day. | As interesting as fiction, yet holding 

oi Si li ey $1.50 2 wealth of biologic and nature study informa- 
tion, this is an ideal volume for younger children. 


JANE, JOSEPH, AND JOHN $1.25 
er Gai Geen THE FIRELIGHT FAIRY BOOK 
By Henry B. Beston 
Delightful fairy incidents and the doings of the 
Queen of Lantern Land are recorded in this 
book, with the most beautiful pictures in color 
by Maurice Day. The Seller of Dreams and the 
Bird Boy are other engaging characters in these 
tales, which old and yoyng alike will find en- 
trancing. — Bookseller and Stationer. $3.00 





UNCLE ZEB AND HIS FRIENDS 

By Edward W. Frentz 
Out-of-door tales, containing bits of natural 
history, childhood adventure, fellowship with 


It is possible only to suggest the charm of this 
book, for the fine color work and attractive bor- 
der decorations, and most of all, the rare appre- 
ciation of child nature displayed in the verses 
make it a book which must be seen and handled 
and read aloud to be fully appreciated. There 
are full-page pictures in color by Maurice Day. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, Inc. 
8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), M husetts 





Gentlemen: 


Enclosed find_____________- and mail, postpaid, the books checked above. 





BUY A BOOK A WEEK 
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pleasant place in which to sit. Anyone who 
has seen the little garden at the back of the 
Women’s City Club in Boston will realize what 
one tree and a sense of inclosure can do. Add 
to these a few dwarf fruit trees, a few vege- 
tables and some flowers, and the back yard 
becomes the centre of interest to the whole 
family. 

In regard to the orientation of rooms in the 
house-plan, several practical considerations 
must be looked into. Houses built on streets 
running east and west must face either south 
or north. This. means, in the first case, that 
the living- and dining-rooms should have 
windows opening on the front to get the sun- 
shine, while houses on the southern side of the 
street should have the living-rooms at the rear. 
In the latter case, there is great opportunity 
for a pleasant outlook from the living-rooms 
into a garden and well-planned back yard, 
which, if the yard is well carried out will give 
more pleasure, variety and restfulness than a 
view from front windows onto the roadway and 
passers-by could ever give. 

Where the house is on the northerly side of 
the street, the garden must be laid out so as to 
be enjoyed and looked out upon from a side 
veranda, since it cannot be directly visible from 
the windows of the living-rooms, in this case, 
on the front of the house. Particular care 
should here be taken to have the front prop- 
erty boundary well screened with a hedge of 
shrubs, so that the outlook from the front 
windows will be as restful and pleasing as 
possible. Sometimes, if sufficient hedge or 
low wall is used to keep out the stray dogs and 
wandering children, a small and simple cottage 
garden can be placed in this front area between 
sidewalk and house, as, facing the south, this 
portion of the yard will have the best exposure 
for flowers. 

Streets running north and south will afford 
sunshine both in the front and rear window of 
houses on either side of the street for a part of 
each day, if the houses are not placed so closely 
together as to shade one another. This al- 
lows greater variety of planning in arranging 
the rooms with proper exposure, and back 
gardens on either side of the street will have 
ample sunshine for their development. 

When, as in most cases, one has to deal with 
existing houses where the position of the house 
and the arrangement of the rooms is irrevo- 
cably fixed, the grounds will have to be adapted 
to best fit the circumstances. 

The front yard, as a rule, where the sunniest 
exposure is in front and limited space at the 
rear, should be treated in the simplest manner 
with a path leading from the street directly to 
the front door and never meandering the 
curves across a front lawn of small or even 
medium dimensions, unless there is some es- 
pecial topographical feature which makes this 
necessary. A hedge is advisable along the 
street boundary line or, even better, with a 
house of brick or stone, a low wall of those 
materials. An appropriate planting of shrubs 
or broad-leaved evergreens, in scale with the 
house in size and cost will complete the treat- 
ment of the front yard. Greatly to be de- 
plored is the now popular fad of swathing 
the foundations of a house, however small and 
inexpensive, with evergreen plants whose 
ultimate growth will be taller than the house 
itself and which are therefore destined to be 
taken out in a few years, while their expense is 
enough to pay for the development of the 
entire lot with appropriate front planting, a 
flower garden, vegetables, and fruit trees at the 
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GIVES OLD SOIL THE VIGOR OF NEW 


You know what wonderful crops new, virgin soil yields. Old soil treated with 


Homo 


The Essence of Fertility 








becomes like virgin soil. It will “grow” anything and in abundance. 


This remarkable natural silt and leaf loam fertilizer puts new “‘pep”’ and 
vigor into the growth of plant life of all kinds. 
Nothing equals it for lawns, shrubs, trees, flower and vegetable plants. 
The test of a two-bushel sack will convert you to its permanent use. 4 sf 
It is sweet and odorless. ! [J sobus 1 
Read our literature, of interest to gardeners, nurserymen, estate man- it i 
agers, greenskeepers and all engaged in plant culture. 
Order a sample two-bushel sack 


SODUS HUMUS COMPANY 


191 Main Street Benton Harbor, Michigan 
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CHINA IS STARVING 


After months of careful investigation, reports of American missionaries and business men 
over vast areas, show that at least 


Fifteen Million People 


are seriously affected, of whom a large majority are even now living on a diet composed of leaves, wild 
plants, and bark. Hundreds of thousands have fled from the famine-stricken provinces. Death and 
starvation are beginning, and the death-rate will rise rapidly. 

A large typhus epidemic seems imminent and inevitable unless relief is instituted and carried on 
until the June harvest. 

A nation-wide organization has been appointed by the President, which will codperate with an 
International Relief Committee, already formed in China and operating there in a manner to command 
complete confidence. 

Overhead expenses will be at the minimum. Every dollar given will help to save life. 


Contributions, in amounts large or small, will be thankfully received and acknowledged at once 


NEW ENGLAND COMMITTEE 


CHARLES W. ELIOT ELLERY SEDGWICK 
President Emeritus of Harvard University. Editor of the Ailantic Monthly. MR. MacGREGOR JENKINS 
DR. JAMES L. BARTON GEORGE R. NUTTER 


8 Arlington St., Boston (17), Mass. 
Director American Commission for Relief 


| Checks should be drawn to Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
| 
I 
i | ee 
in the Near East. President Boston Chamber of Commerce. | Dear Sir: Encleed find $............. my contribution 
| 
| 
! 


ROBERT WINSOR GALEN L. STONE to the China Famine Fund. 
of Kidder, Peabody and Company. of Hayden, Stone and Company. 
Draw checks to theorder of Messrs. Kidder, Peabody & Company, and mail 


to MacGregor Jenkins, Executive Chairman, 8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. sips 
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“2 Charm, Beauty, Individuality 


such are the modern floral wonders known as 


DAHLIAS—the Flower of the Hour 


G 

i y ON no other flower does nature spend her generous moods as freely as on them. Every wish or 
NY! whim she has gratified, until she has given us a more glorious choice of artistic shapes, and 
AA 





alluring colors, than are available in any other flower. 


EA 


Try Either or Both of These Collections: 


These have been carefully selected from my stock of over a thousand varieties with a view of 
introducing to you creations of which you may be truly proud. I offer field-grown roots, every one 
guaranteed to bloom True-to-Name. 


Five Choice Dahlias 
for $2.00 prepaid 
Madonna, fluffy white 
Mina Buréle, best scarlet E 
Frank A. Walker, lavender-pink 
Mrs. Bowen Tufts, rosy purple 
Golden Gem, yellow 
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Six Marvelous Creations 
for $10.00 prepaid 

Mrs. Warnaar, white daintily tinted 
Gen. Smith-Dorrien, scarlet cactus 
Francis Martin, delicate lavender 
Jeannie Preston, semi-double yellow 
Rose Gem, fine salmon-pink 
Latona, autumn shades 


My Catalogue will Tell You the Whole Story 


Gives notes on the history of the Dahlia; tells when and how 
to plant, how to fertilize and care for the plants; how to stake 
prune, and how to gather the flowers and display them. Worth 
any flower lover’s time. Your free copy awaits your request. 


J. K. ALEXANDER 


Largest Dahlia Grower in the World 
315-325 Central Street, East Bridgewater, Mass. 





“The Dahlia King’’ 
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Homemakers’ Questions and Answers 
By HENRIETTA C. PEABODY 


Y a direct question and answer method Miss Readers’ Service has constructed 
an excellent and practical handbook for all homemakers. Every point from 
the preliminary plans of a house to the final landscape design of the grounds 

is covered in a clear and concise way. 

The early problems of financing, selection of site and design; construction 
problems, materials and workmanship; interior finish; practical guidance in heating, 
lighting, plumbing and ventilating; questions of decorating and furnishing — all 
these are discussed from an experience based upon thousands of everyday building 
and decoration problems which have come to the Readers’ Service Department of 
THE House BEAUTIFUL. $1.00 postpaid 
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rear. If evergreen plants must be used along 
the front of the house, be sure that they are 
dwarf in character, and are given space enough 
between them to let them grow and flourish. 

Proper room must be allowed for the service 
needs of the house and for the drive and garage 
which have become essentials in these days 
even on the smallest lots. Confine these to 
the grounds adjoining the kitchen end of the 
house so that as little space as possible will be 
taken up from the back or front yard with 
drive, service paths, clothes yard, and so on. 
If these protrude into the back yard, they 
should be properly screened from the remain- 
ing part by trellises, shrubs or other effective 
means. 

The development at the rear is open to many 
solutions. A  flower-garden may take the 
shape of a long border, giving a pleasing vista 
from the porch and the house, and by virtue of 
its length in proportion to its width producing 
an illusion of the property being deeper than it 
is. Other places may be more effectively 
served by a rectangular garden close to the 
house and, as it were, an extension of the 
living-room and porch. Small gardens of 
simple geometrical shape will be of more in- 
terest and charm than flowers planted in scat- 
tered beds in front of shrubs or disconnected in 
the lawn. In every case, some form of design 
and careful relation of parts will always pro- 
duce better results than promiscuous arrange- 
ments. The main object is to produce unity 
and harmony of parts so that a visitor to the 
garden feels it as a complete whole and steps 
from one portion to the other, be it flower- 
garden, lawn, or vegetable space, by easy 
transitions and with the idea that this particu- 
lar arrangement is the most satisfactory one 
that could have been devised. 

The vegetable garden on the small lot is 
often so small that it is turned over in the 
spring by hand and not by plough. In this 
case the vegetable garden can be much en- 
hanced by a narrow path through or around its 
edges to make the vegetable rows more ac- 
cessible. Border this path with a narrow bed 
of bright annual flowers, and one will have 
flowers that can be picked for the house 
without despoiling the flower-garden proper. 
Small fruits, such as raspberries and currants, 
and many others, according to tastes, might be 
grown in front of the boundary fences, or as a 
division line between flowers and vegetables or 
lawn and vegetables, thereby giving the vege- 
table-garden an enclosure of its own which is 
useful and appropriate. 

It will be seen that every small lot will need 
to be developed in its own way, according to 
the plan of the house, the needs and pleasures 
of the family, the points of the compass and 
neighboring unsightly objects which must be 
screened out. By this careful and individual 
treatment of every small suburban place will 
the spirit of charm and variety and the sense 
of true homelikeness take possession of our 
suburbs and make them garden cities, not in 
name, but in reality. 
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OU enter the hallway of your new home, and woodwork 

greets your eyes. ‘The staircase, interior trim, or doors 
command your admiration. The simplicity and the char- 
acter expressed in the architecture excite your praise. It is 
in these that the beauty and harmony of good design worked 
out in honest wood with painstaking care are most forcefully 
brought home to you. 


The designs pictured in the hall above are typical of all 
Curtis Woodwork, ‘““The Permanent Furniture for Your 
Home.’’ For other designs, ask your Curtis dealer to show 
you our catalog, ‘‘Architectural Interior and Exterior Wood- 
work, Standardized.’’ 

In this book you will find front entrances that welcome, 
interior doors that enhance the beauty of well-chosen furnish- 
ings; permanent furniture for the living-room, dining-room, 
and other parts of the house; stairs that are both stately and 
strong; windows that keep out the weather; bays and dor- 
mers that add interest to the outside and cheer and comfort 
| to the interior; frames that are weather-proof; porch material 
splendidly proportioned; exterior moldings that make beautiful 
cornices; and interior trim that will be a credit to your rooms. 


But Curtis Woodwork does not merely delight the eye with 


| Curti§ 














When the ERONT DOOR opens 


its beauty. Those who use it in their homes have the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that it saves them considerable money over 
made-to-order items. This is because Curtis Woodwork is 
made in standard designsand sizesand is produced in quantities. 

With unceasing effort to keep Curtis Woodwork abreast of the times, 
the Curtis Companies seek constantly the help of the architectural pro- 
fession. Through the services of Trowbridge & Ackerman, architects, 
of New York City, Curtis Woodwork summarizes the best in archi- 
tectural traditions and contemporaneous practice. 

If you have not already selected the plan and design for your new 
home, your Curtis dealer can be of help to you in doing so, through the 
service he offers you as a purchaser of Curtis Woodwork. 

Ask him to get for you, free of charge, one of the three handsome 
portfolios that we have prepared for prospective builders, each con- 
taining illustrations, sketches of the floor plans, and complete descrip- 
tions of 32 houses, eight of which are illustrated in colors (in ‘‘Better 
Built Homes,”’ Vols. VI and VII). 

If there is no Curtis dealer in your town, see your lumber dealer, or 
send 50c in postage (75¢ in Canada) with the attached coupon and the 
portfolio you desire will be sent to you direct. 


CURTIS SERVICE BUREAU 
1603 So. Second Street Clinton, Iowa 
Manufacturing and Distributing Plants at 
Minneapolis, Minn, Clinton, Iowa 
Lincoln, Neb. Sioux City, lowa 


Dayton, Ohio 
Wausau, Wis 
Chicago, Ill. 


Oklahoma City, Okla, 
Topeka, Kan. 
Detroit, Mich. 

Sales Offices at Pittsburgh, Baltimore, Akron, gnd New York 


WOODWORK 








The name ‘‘Curtis’’ appears in the above form on every 
article of Curtis Woodwork. It is either impressed into the 
wood itself or permanently affixed to it. This trademark is 
your guarantee.szof sound materials and good construction. 
Look for it when your woodwork is delivered. 














CURTIS SERVICE BUREAU, 1603 So, Second Street, Clinton, lowa 


The Permanent Furniture for Your Home 


Enclosed find........ cents in stamps for which please send me 
— Better Built Homes, Vol. VI (3,4,5-room houses) §oc. (75¢ in Canada.) 
Better Built Homes, Vol. V11(6,7,8-room houses) soc. (75¢ in Canada.) 
] Better Built Homes,Vol. VIII (houses for the farm) soc. (75¢ in Canada.) 
(Please check the one you wish) 


ies. 
The makersof CURTIS Woodwork guar- 
antee complete satisfaction to its users Town 
**We're not satisfied unless you are.”* 








DEPENDABILITY. 


TUCCO has gained its merited 

recognition as the home building 
material most readily adapted to all 
forms and contours expressing the 
architect’s or the home owner’s in- 
dividuality. 
The distinctive and almost unlimited 
variety of stucco textures and color 
tones produced through individual 
taste and originality are doubly ac- 
centuated by the use of ATLAS 
WHITE Portland Cement for the 
finish coat. 





Write for Atlas literature.on any type of stucco 
construction in which you may be interested. 


THE ATLAS PORTLAND CEMENT 
COMPANY 


New York Boston Philadelphia Birmingham 
Chicago Dayton Des Moines St. Louis 


ao 


LAS WHIT 








